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There's no royal road to greatnesa ; 

Men must ever climb to f<ime ; 
All the wealth in misei'K* coffers, 

Would not buy a deathless name. 
Is a noble goal before you ? 

Would you great achievements dare ? 
Brother, then be up and doing — 

Brother ! you must "win and wear." 

Toil and labour, never stopping 

Till you make the prize your own : 
For you know 'tis " constant dropping 

Wears away the hardest stone." 
Never slack sublime endeavour, 

Nor midst cheerless toil despair ; 
If you'd rise above your fellows, 

brother ! you must " win and wear." 

'Tis the lesson nature teaehes 

All throughout her wide domain ; 
And the text from which she preaches 

Is that " labour leads to gain ; " 
Moral worth and honest merit — 

Brighter crown than monarchs bear— 
These you never can inherit — 

Brother 1 these you "win and wear." 
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KILLED BY DEINK. 

William Proctor. 

THE snow was falling thickly, fast, 
In silence on the earth, 
While from the " Horse and Jockey" came 
Load sounds of drunken mirth. 

Ejected from that noisy throng, 

And tottering to and fro, 
A husband and a father too 

Fell helpless in the snow. 

And there he lay, while softly fell 

The snow so pure and white 
Upon the drunkard's helpless form — 

A sad and bitter sight. 

Night passed away, bright morning came, 

Still there the drunkard lay ; 
And passengers at early mom 

Stopped short upon their way. 

They gazed upon that pallid face 

With deathly hue o'erspread ; 
Then lifted up the frozen wreck. 

And bore away the dead. 

Great God 1 to Thee we lift our prayer 

To stop this curse of drink 1 
May Bands of Hope spread far and near : 

May men begin to think. 

By tyrant Drink they've suffered long. 

To Satan bowed the knee ; 
Then raise aloud the temperance song. 

The drunkard shall be free. 
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BEDTIME. 



WHEN the lamps were lit in the evening, and the shutters 
were fastened tight, 
And the room where the household gathered was cosy and 

warm and bright, 
When the bustle of work was over, and the children were tired 

of play, 
It seemed to us that our bedtime was the pleasantest part of 
the day. 

For grandmother had her knitting ; click 1 clack I would the 

needles go ; 
The baby was snug in the cradle, and mother had time to sew ; 
And we, in our litUe night-gowns, would clamber on father^s 

knee, 
And sheltered within his loving arms were as happy as we 

could be. 

He could not sing ; but he whistled a tune that was sure to 

keep 
The little ones very quiet, and put the baby to sleep ; 
And whenever I want a lullaby, the sweetest I e'er shall know 
Is the one that my father always used in the beautiful long 

ago. 

Sometimes there were apples roasted ; and then there were 

nuts to crack ; 
And jokes to be told, and stories that had & delicious smack ; 
And the longer we lingered the harder we found it to get away, 
For to us the children's bedtime seemed the sweetest hour of 

the day. 

But at last the word was spoken : ** Gome, come ! " the mother 

said. 
In her quietest tones— *' it is really time that little folk went 

to bed:" 
And we who were wide-awake as owls, and ready for any lark, 
With mournful step moved slowly out and into the joyless 
dark. 

And long after we were folded in slumber's serene embrace. 
And with the angels of dreamland were floating through fairy 

space. 
Dear father would come to our bedside, and tuck us in, oh, 

so tight 1 « 

We'd sleep as warm as birds in a nest all through the livelong 

night. 
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And when my bedtime oometh, and the last '* Good-nights *' 

are said, 
And with the rest of the children I go to my narrow bed, 
My sleep will be all the sweeter for the touch of a loving hand, 
And a Father's smile will greet me as I enter the morning-land. 

THE EVIL WE COMBAT. 

Bby. Jambs EEaoan. 

THE temp^ance cause deserves your homage and esteem ; 
your ardent love and most cordial support. It is a cause 
most pure, most holy, appealing to the noblest, the most 
generous, the most heavenly instincts of the soul — charity 
for suffering fellow-man, devotion to country, sacred love of ^ 
religion. I do not believe that millions of true men in this' 
country are aware of the extent and power of the evil which 
the temperance movement seeks to combat. Drunkenness is 
the evil, and it is a bold, destructive, horrid and devouring 
evil. I know of no word in the English language to express 
its demon-like power to harm men. It perverts judgment, it 
poisons habits, it sways passions, it demolishes homes, and 
begets endless wrongs, vices, and crimes. It seizes the en- 
ginery of our legislation, and, worst of all for our country, it 
encoils parties like the serpents of Laocoon, and crushes in 
its folds the spirit of patriotism and virtue. It holds in cities 
pompous court, riots amid wild revelry in burg and village, 
breaks in with savage howl upon the qufetness of rural homes. 
It obtains dominion among all classes in the social scale. The 
poor man's garret, the marble palace of the wealthy, open 
equally their doors. Peasant and prince, merchant and 
labourer, man and woman, child and adult, are in turn stricken 
down. Not the ignorant alone feel its deathly touch; over 
brightest minds it casts its Stygian shades. Wherever it enters 
it debases and degrades. It scatters broadcast disease and death. 
Poverty and vice form its retinue. It destroys homes, blasts 
the happiness of wife and child, laughs at the purest affec- 
tions, delights in the ruin of virtue and innocence. It. fills 
jails and asylums, casts victims to morgues and gibbets. It 
eats into the very foundations of civil society, and defies strong 
governments, whose arm it paralyzes. It annuls the potent 
ministrations of religion by locking against them the hearts of 
men. All forms of evil and misery are allies, and march in its 
track. - Worse, ten thousand times worse, than all the plagues 
that ever stalked over the earth, it transmits beyond the grave 
its fatal curse. It engenders controversies, fosters quarrels, and 
cherishes riots. It kills peace, poisons felicity, ruins morals, 
blights confidence, slays reputation, and then curses the world 
and laughs at its ruin. 
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A BIT OF HOMELY COUNSEL. 

William Hoylb. 

I'VE a bit of homely counsel which I gladly give to yon, 
Yoa may think it rather simple but you'll find it always 
true; 
It is worth a mine of rubies what I'm going to impart — 
You will think it worth the knowing if it brings a cheerful 

heart. 
Never nurse a little trouble till it like a mountain grows, 
'Tis the maddest of all folly to sit sighing o'er life's woes ; 
Sing a song to banish sorrow, take a ride or walk about, 
Anything for change or pleasure, till you drive the demon out. 

Don't go whining like a pilgrim with a long and mournful fiioe 
Telling everybody round you earth is such a dreary place. 
Where the darkest clouds are frowning you will find &e breezes 

play. 
And the golden sunshine lingier when the rain has passed away. 
All repose and all enjoyment never made earth's stalwart men, 
They who build our siups and cities, they who lead with voice 

and pen. 
Men of mind and sterling metal, men, the noblest of their time, 
These men know the daily struggle — ^you can read their lives 

sublime. 

There are fops about the city but their lives are all a cheat. 
Vain, conceited, empty fellows, you can find them in the street 
Dawdling on with cane and eye-glass, stiffened up from head 

to foot. 
Each a walking advertiser of the latest London cut. 
There are Drink's deluded victims, whom you pity as you pass. 
Never happy or contented till they sit with pipe and glass. 
Working hard and spending freely, throwing every chance 

away. 
Never saving up a penny for a dark or stormy day. 

Thousands toil and live for riches, scraping gold with every 

tool, 
Stifling every grace and virtue — these of all men play the fool. 
Heaven save us from such madness ; teach us now to count 

the cost. 
Ere we leap into the whirlpool where the multitudes are lost* 
Charity alone remaineth when we cross death's suUen flood, 
Memories of the gifts and graces we have spent in doing good, 
Scattering flowers where earth is dreary, sunbeams where the 

shadows lie, 
Walking humbly, living truly, — these bring comfort when we die. 
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There's a time for earnest action when we rash with might 

and main 
Every claim and call unheeding, till the victory we gain ; 
There's a time for contemplation, when the purer life begins, 
When we see th& utter folly of the world's besetting sins ; 
There*s a path where wise men enter, turning from the giddy 

throng, 
Where the feet find quiet resting and the heart is ever young, 
Where the flowers are the fairest and the ^eshest waters flow, 
Then we catch a glimpse of heaven as we linger here bdow. 

There's a life that's worth the living, and a prize that all may 

win, 
None may keep us from the treasure if we earnestly begin ; 
There's a glory that awaits us, though despised on earth and 

poor, 
If we enter in the conflict with a purpose firm and sure. 
Every holy resolution, every effort for the right. 
Every sacrifice of pleasure makes us bolder for the fight. 
With a conscience pure within us, ^th a fearless. Godlike aim, 
We may nobly do our duty, leave behind an honoured name. 
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THE farmer came in from the field one day ; 
His languid steps and his weary way, 
His beaded brow, his sinewy hand, 
All showed his work for the good of his land : 
For he sows, for he hoes. 
And he mows. 
All for the good of the land. 

By the kitchen fire stood his patient wife. 
Light of his home and joy of his life. 
With face all aglow and busy hand 
Preparing the meal for her household band : 

For she must boil, and she must broil, 

And she must toil. 

All for the good of the home. 

The bright sun shines when the farmer goes out, 
The birds sing sweet songs, lambs frisk about ; 
The brook babbles softly in the glen 
While he works so bravely for the good of the men 

For he sows, for he mows, 

And he hoes, 

AH for the good of the land. 
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How briskly the wife steps about within, 

The dishes to wash, the milk to skim ; 

The fire goes out, the flies buzz about ; 

For the dear ones at home her heart is kept stout. 

There are pies to make, there is bread to bake, 

And steps to take, 
• All for the sake of the home. 

When the day is o'er and evening has come. 
The creatures are fed, the milking done. 
He takes his rest 'neath the old shade tree. 
From the labour of the land his thoughts are free ; 

Though he sows, and he hoes. 

And he mows. 

He rests from the work of the land. 

But the faithful wife from sun to sun. 
Takes her burden up that's never done ; 
There is no rest, there is no play, 
For the good of her house she must work away ; 

For to mend the frock, for to knit the sock, 

And the cradle to rock. 

All for the good of the home. 

When autumn is here with its chilling blast, 
The farmer gathers his crops at last ; 
His barns are full, his fields are bare ; 
For the good of the land he ne'er hath care. 

While it blows, and it snows. 

Till the winter goes. 

He rests from the work of the land. 

But the willing wife, till life's closing day. 
Is the children's guide, the husband's stay ; 
From day to day she has done her best, 
Until death alone can give her rest ; 

For after the test comes the rest, 

With the blest. 

In the Father's heavenly home. 



THE ONLY BLOT. 

W. A. Eaton. 

I wandered down a shady lane, 
One lovely day in hot July ; 
The birds sang loud their sweet refrain. 
There was no cloud in all the sky. 



And I had brought u favonrite book ; 

Said I, " I will not waste my time, 
Bat here, within a shady nook, 

I'll read some glorious poet's rhyme." 

But on the book of nature now 
I gazed with wonder and delight ; 

With beating heart and throbbing brow ; 
In truth it was a glorious sight 1 

No book that I had ever read, 

No picture I had ever seen. 
No poem to grandest musio wed. 

Could e'er do justice to the scene. 

But suddenly my heart stood still, 
I felt my cheek grow hot with shame. 

For here were signs of human Ul, 
Of misery, of guilt and blame. 

Beside the hedge, all prostrate, lay 
A wretched drunkard, bleared and wan. 

The only blot on that bright day : 
I blushed to think I was a man. 

In nature's heavenly music, this 

The only harsh, discordant tone ; 
Where all was innocence and bliss. 

There man had gone and peace had flovm. 

Oh 1 when will men true wisdom gain ? 

Nor shame the beasts that round them stand 1 
Oh 1 Christians, help us till this stain 

Of drink is blotted from our land ! 



TOM. 

Constance Fenimobb Woolbon. 

YES, Tom's the best fellow that ever you knew. 
Just listen to this : 
When the old mull took fire and the flooring fell through, 
And I with it, helpless, there full in my view, 
What do you think my eyes saw through the fire. 
That crept along, crept along, nigher and nigher. 
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But Bobin, my baby-boy, laughing to see 

The shining ! He must have come there after me, 

Toddled along from the cottage without 

Any one*s missing him. Then what a shout ; 

Oh, how I shouted, " For Heaven's sake, men, 

Save little Bobin 1 " Again, again and again 

They tried, but the fire kept them back like a wall. 

I could hear them go at it, and at it, and call, 

** Never mind, baby, sit still like a man, 

We're coming to get you as fast as we can.'* 

They could not see him, but I could ; he sat % 

Still on a beam, his little straw hat 

Carefully placed by his side, and his eyes 

Stared at the flame with a baby's surprise, 

GaJm and unconscious, as nearer it crept. 

The roar of the fire up above must have kept 

The sound of his mother s voice shrieking his name 

From reaching the child. But I heard. It came 

Again and again. God, what a cry I 

The axes went faster, I saw the sparks fly 

Where the men worked like tigers, not minding the heat 

That scorched them — ^when suddenly, there at their feet t 

The great beams leaped in — ^they saw him — then crash 

Down came the wall 1 The men made a dash — 

Jumped out of the way — and I thought 

** All's up with poor Bobin," and brought 

Slowly the arm that was least hurt to hide 

The sight of the child there, when swift at my side, 

Some one rushed by, and went right through the flame, 

Straight as a dart, caught the chUd ; and then came 

Back with him — choking and crying, but saved 1 

Saved safe and sound ! 

Oh ! how the men raved. 
Shouted, and cried, and hurrahed t Then they all 
Bushed at the work again, lest the back wall 
Where I was lying, away from the fixe, 
Should fall in and bury me. 

Oh ! you*d admire 
To see Bobin now, he's as bright as a dime. 
Deep in some mischief, too, most of the time ; 
Tom it was saved him 1 Now, isn't it true, 
Tom's the best fellow that ever you knew ? 
There's Bobin now ; see, he's strong as a log. 
And there comes Tom, too ; 

Yes, Tom was our dog. 
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CATCHING A PAESON; 

OB, THE CABPENTEB'8 FBOLIO. 
A DlALOOXTB, BT DaVID LaWTOK. 



CHABACTEBS. 

Tom X 

Jim 

Sam ,,. 

Bob 

Jack 

Job 

Mb. Jambs Habdibo A Master Carpenter, tbeir employer. 

Bbv. Ebnbst Goodhbaet A teetotal Parson who has risen like his 

Master from the Oarpenter's Bench. 



. Six J0II7 Carpenters ripe 
for a spree. 



[ScBNB : Mr. Harding*t workshop. TinU>er, chips and shavings 
scattered about. AU the six appear busy at woTk."] 

SAM {patuing to wipe his forehead). I say, Jim, this is rather 
dry work, isn't it, lad ? 
Jm. Wet, you mean, I should think, by looking at your 
face. 

Job. His inside is dry,~that's what he means, I daresay. 
Jack. Mine's dry enough, anyhow. 

Tom. Ay, I guess it's as dry as a cinder ; Jack is known 
to be a dry customer. 

Jack. Gome, come, Tom; don't be so ready with your 
chaff. 

[Enter Mb. Habdino ; they all resume work at once] . 

Mb. H. {to Ja^k). Has anyone called here in my absence ? 
Jack. No, sir. 

[Enter Bey. Ebnest Goodheabt] . 

Mb. H. Good morning, Mr. Goodheart, very glad to see 
you. 

Bey. E. G. Good morning, Mr. Harding. I am come to 
see you respecting some alterations in our schoolrooms. 

[Whilst Rev. Mr. Qoodheart and Mr. Harding are talking 
together, Sam and Jim must carry on the following 
conversation] . 

Jim (to Sam, pointing over his shoulder to Mr. Goodheart). 
Do you Know him ? 

0AM. I don't remember him. 

Jim. He's an old shaver of wood like us. 

Sam. You don't say so ? 

Jim. Ah ! but he is. He used to work next bench to me 
when I was at Gluepot & Shaver's. 
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Sam. Are yon sare ? 

Jim. Ay, lad, as sure as I'm standing here with this wood 
in my hand. 

Sam. I say, wouldn't it be a good joke to pin him up while 
he's here, and make him give us a sermon before we let him 
go? 

Jim. Just the hammer. Mr. Harding will say nothing, for 
he likes a bit of a do now and then as well as we do. 

Sam. I'll tell the others to be ready. 

Jim. AU right, we'll manage it, you will see. 



Mb. H. (to Rev, E, G,) I shall be most happy to serve you. 

Bev. E. Or, Well, then, we will inspect the school together 
this evening if you will come round that way. 

Mr. H. All right ; I will call upon you about six o'clock. 

Rev. E. G. That will do nicely, thank you. If you have 
no objection I should like to remain here a short time to watch 
your men at work. I was brought up to be a carpenter myself ; 
and I have not lost my liking for the work even yet. 

Mb. H. Certainly you may remain and watch them as long 
as you like. (Goooheart goes ovp,r to where Jim is at work). 

Rev. E. G. (to Jim). Tough piece of work, that my man. 

Jim. Ay, rather tough for sure. 

Rev. E.g. I think I have seen you before somewhere. 

Jim. Very likely. I used to know you well enough before 
you donned the white tie, and began wearing broadcloth. Tou 
worked next bench to me at Gluepot & Shaver's about seven 
years since. 

Rev. E. G. Of course I did, and I am not ashamed to own 
it either. A good carpenter has no need to be ashamed of his 
occupation. 

Jim. Why did you leave it, then ? 

Rev. E. G. Certainly not because I despised my calling, 
for was not my Master a carpenter at Nazareth ? but because I 
felt that, like Him, I could best serve my fellow-men by going 
about doing good. 

Jim. Well, I have never been to your chapel, for it's too 
fine a place for the likes of me, but I should like to hear you 
preach for the sake of old times. (Turns to the others). Come, 
lads, let's have a sermon out of him while he is here. (T?iey 
all put down their tools and gather round Mr. O.) 

Sam. Ay, lads, let's see what sort of a fist he is at spouting. 

Joe. I say. Jack, go and bar yon door ; he mustn't go out 
till he's given us a sermon. 

Rev. E. G. Stop, stop, my friends, I am not prepared with 
a sermon, and if I were, this is neither the time nor the place. 
You forget that your time while you are here belongs to Mr. 
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Harding, and I cannot be a party to his being robbed, even to 
preach you a sermon. 

Mb. H. Well, as to that, Mr. Goodheart, if you will say a 
few words in a plain, homely way, I will gladly let them have 
the time to listen to you, for I do not think that my men ever 
go to hear a sermon, and you might perhaps say something 
that would benefit them. 

Jim. I knew it would be all right for Mr. Harding; so 
come, lads, let's look sharp and get him his pulpit ready. 
(They huitle about aivd get a few pieces of wood piled up for 
Mr. O. to itand upon), 

Tom (seizes Mr, G, by the shoulders and pushes him upon 
the pile). Now, then, let's see what sort of a spouter you are, 
— fiire away I 

Bev. E. Q. Well, my friends, if I must, I must I but it is 
hardly fair to take me unawares in this fashion. 

Jack. Kow, now, sir, no backing out. 

Jox. He's going to break down before he begins. 

Sam. Hold your noise, man, and let him start. 

Jim. Ay, hush all of you, he's going to begin. 

Bbv. E. G. Well, friends, since you have compelled me to 
speak you must not be offended if I speak plainly and pointedly. 
Here I am, high and dry; without the usual surroundings; 
and so I shall dispense with the usual ceremony of a place of 
worship. The words of my text you will find in the book of 
Isaiah, *• Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not 
bread? and your labour for that which satisfieth not? " 

Bob. Hold on a bit I I say, mates, we don't spend our 
money for that which is not bread. We have enough to do to 
get what's required for our wives and children. 

Joe. Hold thy tongue. Bob ; it will not do to interrupt the 
parson that way. 

Bev. E. G. Oh ! never mind, I shall be glad if you will 
give me the benefit of your thoughts as we go along. 

Sam. But they don't do so at chapel, do they ? 

Bev. E. G. No ; but then we are dispensing with the usual 
ceremony and quiet you know, and you may any of you speak 
when you like. And now for my text. Our friend Bob has 
just told us that none of you are guilty of spending your money 
for that which is not bread, but I am afraid that I shall have 
to charge all of you with this piece of folly. Everyone of you 
I believe is in the habit of going to the " Green Dragon " at 
night, and I'm sure that it is not bread that you go for there, eh ? 

Jim. We go to get a drop of beer and a bit of tobacco, and 
have a chat with our mates about the news of the day. 

Bbv. E. G. Well, chatting over the news is all right, but 
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low about the beer and tobacco ? they are not bread. Bread 
fOVL could not do without, very well. But as for beer and 
iobacco, you could do a great deal better without them than 
«dth them, I'm sure. 

Tom. We could do without both beer and bacca if we had 
nothing to do but walk up and down in broadcloth ; but it is 
not so nice, let me tell you, to work hard all day without a 
drop of something to freshen one up a bit at night. 

Bob. Ay, ay, Tom, lad, it's all very well for the likes of 
him to talk, what never does a hard day's work ; but let him 
have to do same as us and then he'd soon sing a different tune. 

Joe. He'd soon be wanting a sup of beer to keep him in 
form for his work. 

Bev. E. G. As to being able to work hard without beer, let 
me tell you that when I was at the bench I worked as hard as 
any of you have to do and I never took a drop of drink. Jim 
was my next mate for several years, and he knows that we had 
a deal of heavy work to do then by hand which is done now by 
steam machinery. 

Jim. Ay, it's quite true what he says, mates. He was 
teetotal, I know he was for I watched him, and I know that he 
had the chance of supping many a time on the sly, but he was 
straight ; he never seemed to want it, even when he could 
have had it as well as not, and it would have cost him nought. 

Bev. E. G. Jim is right, I did not want the drink. I knew 
that it was not bread, that it had nothing in it that could do 
me good, and that if I took it it might do me a great deal of 
harm. Depend upon it, drink, and everything connected with 
it, is bad, — bad in its very nature and essence. You know very 
well that much of the time spent in the public-house is worse 
than wasted : that the few grains of good that may perhaps be 
found there are lost in bushels of chaff from the DevU's own 
threshing floor. Think of the filthy conversation, of the shock- 
ing oaths, the impious jests, and the awful immorality which 
flourish in the unhallowed atmosphere of the taproom and the 
bar-parlour. The whole drinking system is, and leads to nothing 
but what is bad. Just think for a moment of the evils that 
spring from the public house, or are fostered directly or in- 
directly by its baneful influence— poverty, crime, prostitution, 
betting, gambling, and roguery of every kind, — these are the 
fruits which come from the public-house system. 

Tom. Boguery did you say ? Tou don't mean to tell us 
that betting is roguery, do you ? 

Bev. E. G. What else is it but roguery in principle ? I 
grant you that it may seem fair enough at the first glance, 
but like a great many other very questionable things it will 
not bear looking into. As a general rule, it is not honest for 
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one man to take another's money without giving a fair return. 
But what return does the loser of a bet get for his money ? 

Tom. Nothing, of course, both can't win. 

Bey. £. G. That's it, both cannot win, so one must be 
made poorer ; and this is where the evil comes in. The loser 
has to part with his money and get nothing for it. > He has 
also to lose the worth of his time and energy in making the 
bet, and so he is a loser in more ways than one. Perhaps you 
will see my meaning better if I use an illustration. Suppose 
our friend Jim works a day lor Mr. Harding and earns say 6/-. 
At the close of the day both Jim and his master are richer 
than they were in the morning. Jim has got 5/- for his day's 
labour, and Mr. Harding has got the result of Jim's labour 
which he can profitably dispose of to some of his customers ; 
and so everybody is benefitted by such a transaction and 
nobody loses. This is all honest and reasonable. But suppose 
Jim had made a bet with Bob or Sam and won 5/- ; between 
them they would be no richer than they were before; the 
money would simply have changed hands ; and all the time 
and thought spent in making up the bet would have been 
worse than wasted. Hence you can see that a nation of 
gamblers is an impossibility, for gambling does not add any- 
thing to the welfare of the community. It is not bread, for it 
supplies no natural or legitimate want of either the mind or 
the body, and it panders only to lowest appetites and passions. 
Betting fosters selfishness and knavery ; if you doubt this, look 
at the race grounds, and what are they but the very places 
where rogues and thieves and blacklegs and prostitutes most 
do congregate ? If you want to see men turned into something 
very like fiends, you must go and look on a race ground when 
some favourite horse has lost a great race and a great many 
have been fleeced. No man in his right mind could look on 
such a sight and hear the bitter curses and the wUd ravings of 
the maddened crowd of poor victims, without shuddering with 
horror at the thought of there being so much wickedness and 
selfishness in the world. [Pauses and looks at his watch). The 
time is passing and I must conclude. But before I go, let me 
urge you to give up spending your money on that which is not 
bread, or does not serve some useful purpose. Take your hard 
earnings home to your wives and help them to spend your 
wages on proper food and clothing for yourselves and your 
little ones. Make your homes into comfortable dwelliug-places, 
and do not forget that you have minds as well as bodies. If 
you give up the drink you will easily be able to spare a few 
shillmgs for nice books and magazines which will give you 
more real pleasure than all the ale and tobacco you could 
put into you. And, above all, get the Bible, that book which 
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will supply you with food for your souls. If you will only read 
it carefully and follow its divine teachings : it will make yon 
wise unto salvation — wise to live this life well ; and wise to 
prepare for the life which is yet to come. (He stepi down). 

Mb. H. Well, Mr. Goodheart, you must allow me to thank 
you most sincerely for the earnest and manly address which 
you have just given us. I am sure that my men will also be 
obliged to you for your sensible and seasonable remarks about 
betting. I am sorry to say that I think a great many working 
men are being ruined by gambling. They begin by staking a 
few shillings on a race now and then, and end by staking their 
little all, and are ruined. Character, home, situation, sJl are 
lost, and the man becomes a moral and physical wreck. 

Jim. Ay, ay, sir, you are about right there. Look at 
Tim Tosspot, who used to work here. He was as nicely oft as 
a working chap needs to be : but he began betting as you say 
and he won for a bit at first, and he thought his fortune was 
made. He gave up working and took to betting, and he very 
soon lost all that he had and his wife and children had to go 
to the workhouse. 

Bev. E. G. a sad case, truly, and only too common. Let 
me urge you all to take warning in time and avoid the rocks 
and quicksands on which so many of your fellow working-men 
have been lost. 

Jim. Well, mates, I don't know what you think, but for my 
part I've made up my mind to have nothing to do with betting. 
I never thought much about it till now, but I can see plain 
enough that it's no good for us or for the country. 

Sam. Same here, lad. I think so, too. 

Joe. Well, if we give up betting, we might as well turn 
o'er a proper good leaf, and give up drinking, too. 

Mb. H. That's right, Joe, my man, a very good suggestion. 
Come, my men, what say you ? I'll sign the pledge with any 
of you. 

Tom. Then I will ; if you can do without your glass, I can, 
too. 

Jim. And so can I. 

Sam. If there is ought good going on, I'm bound to join at 
it. 

Job. And so am I. 

Bob. Stop a bit, mates. It seems we are all being made 
into teetotalers before we know where we are. 

Jack. Well, man, don't be so scared at a good thing. If 
there is any change I am sure I shall be better for it. Anyhow, 
if anybody is going to try being teetotal in here, I will, too, for 
I am weary of seeing my wife look so downhearted and my 
children ragged and onoared for. 
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Bev. E. G. Give me your hand, yon have spoken out like 
a man. Let me urge all of you to close with Mr. Harding's 
kind and gentlemanly offer. Ton can then help and encourage 
each other in the good way. I do not happen to have mv 
pledge-book here, for I did not expect such a morning's work 
as this, but I am thankful to Almighty God, the Giver of all 
good, if my poor words have been the means of doing yoa 
good, and I hope you will carefully think over what has been 
said. To-morrow morning shall I call with the pledge-book 
for all to sign ? 

Mb. H. Tes, that will do nicely, and by that time I shall 
have sketched out the plan for the work you want doing at the 
schools. 

Bbv. E. G. Tes, and I must be off, for I have several sick 
people to visit, so I will wish you all a very good morning. 

All. Good morning, sir. 

[Exeunt Mr, G. and Mr. H. together] . 

Jim. This is rather a curious sort of a frolic, mates. 

Sam. Ay, things turn out different to what one thinks 
sometimes. 

Jack. Ay, we thought we should fix the parson, but he 
has fixed us, I think. 

Joe. Well, it's a good fix I reckon, mates. And if he can 
only get us properly fixed we shall all be better for it. 

Tom. Well, we have nobody to blame but ourselves. The 
parson has said nothing but what we all of us know to be true 
enough. 

Bob. Well, what are you for when he comes to-morrow ? 

Tom. I'm for signing, whether anybody else does so or not. 

Jim. And so am I. 

Jack. And so am I. 

Sam. You are not having all the good things to yourselves. 
I shall sign too. 

Joe. And so shall I. 

Bob. Well, mates, I am not going to be by myself. I shall 
look odd, a drinker among so many teetotalers. 

Sam. Ay, and feel odd, too. 

Jack. A good deal odder than he is if he goes on drink- 
ing after such a chance as this of breaking off. 

Jim. Then it's settled that we all sign. 

Bob. I think it is. 

Sam. Well, mates, we must now knock off for dinner, and 
when we come back let us fall to work in good earnest, and 
try to make up for lost time. 

(Exeunt). 
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THE GAMBLER»8 WIFE. 

B. COATES. 

DABE is the night ! How dark I No light, no fire 1 
Gold, on the hearth, the last faint sparks expire I 
Shivering, she watches by the cradle side. 
For him, who pledged her love — last year a bride, 

" Hark I 'Tis his footstep. No !— 'tis past 1— 'tis gone I " 
Tick 1 Tick 1 — '* How wearily the time crawls on 1 
Why should he leave me tlius ? He once was kind ! 
And I believed 'twould last I — How mad ! — How blind 1 

** Rest thee, my babe 1 — Rest on ! — 'Tis hunger's cry ; 

Sleep I — For there is no food ! — the fount is dry I 

Famine and cold their wearying work have done. 

My heart must break ! And thou ! " The clock strikes one. 

" Hush ! 'tis the dice-box I Yes, he's there t he's there ! 
For this ! — for this he leaves me to despair ! 
Leaves love, leaves truth, his wife, his child I for what ? 
The wanton's snule — the villain — and the sot 1 

** Tet I'll not curse him. No ! 'tis all in vain ! 

'Tis long to wait, but sure he'U come again ! 

And I could starve, and bless him, but for i/ou, 

My child I — his child I Oh, fiend 1 " The clock strikes two. 

" Hark ! How the sign-board creaks I The blast howls by ; 
Moan ! moan ! A dirge swells through the cloudy sky ; 
Ha I 'tis his knock ! he comes ! — ^he comes once more ! " — 
'Tis but the lattice flaps. Thy hope is o'er. 

" Can he desert us thus ? He knows I stay, 
Night after night, in loneliness, to pray 
For his return — and yet he sees no tear ! 
No ! no 1 It cannot be. He wiU be here ! 

" Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart 1 

Thou'rt cold ! Thou'rt freezing ! But we will not part ! 

Husband 1 — I die I — Father I — It is not he I 

God I protect my child I " The clock strikes three. 

They're gone, they're gone I the glimmering spark hath fled ! 

The wife and child are numbered with the dead. 

On the cold hearth, outstretched in solemn rest. 

The babe lay frozen on its mother's breast ; 

The gambler came at last — but all was o'er — 

Dread silence reigned around ; — the clock struck four 1 



BOBBY. 

Db. Bobbbt Chambrbs. 

A HIGHLAND family of some dignity, but not much means, 
was to receive a visit from some English relations for 
the first time. Great was the anxiety and great the efforts to 
make things wear a respectable appearance before these 
assumedly fastidious strangers. The lady had contrived to get 
up a pretty good dinner ; but, either from an indulgent dis- 
position, or from some defect in her set of servants, she allowed 
her son Bobby, a little boy, to be present, instead of remanding 
him to the nursery. But Uttle was she aware of Bobby's power 
of torture. 

Bobby, who was dressed in a new jacket and a pair of buff- 
coloured trousers, had previously received strict instructions to 
sit at a side table quietly, and on no account to join in con- 
versation. For a little while he carried out these instructions 
by sitting perfectly quiet till the last guest had been helped to 
soup, whereupon, during a slight lull in the general conversa- 
tion, Bobby quietly said — 

*' I want some soup, mamma." 

** You can't be allowed to have any soup, Bobby. You must 
not always be asking for things." 

** If you don't give. me some soup immediately, I'll tell yonl^* 

The lady seemed a little troubled, and instead of sending 
Bobby out of the room quietly yielded to his demand. Soup 
being removed, and fish introduced, there was a fresh demand. 

** Mamma, I want some sea fish " (a rarity in the Highlands). 

"Bobby," said the mother, "you are very forward. You 
can't get any fish. You must sit quietly, and not trouble us so 
much.'* 

" Well, manuna, if I don't get some fish, mind I'll tell yon 1" 

" O Bobby, you're a plague I " and then she gave him the 
fish. 

A little further on in the dinner, Bobby, observing his papa 
and the guests taking wine, was pleased to break in once more. 

*' Papa, I would like a glass of wine." 

By this time, as might well be supposed, the attention of the 
company had been pretty fully drawn to Bobby, about whom, 
in all probability, there prevailed but one opinion. The father 
was irritated at the incident. 

" Bobby, you must be quiet ; you can have no wine." 

" Well, papa, if I don't get some wine, mind— I'll tell yon,^' 

" You rascal, you shall have no wine." 

"You had better do it," answered Bobby, firmly. " Once, 
twice — will you give me the wine ? Come now, mind I'll tell 
yon. Once, twice — " 
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The father looked canes and lashes at his progeny. Bobby, 
however, was not to be daunted. 

"Here goes nowl Once— twice— will you do it? Once — 
twice — thrice ! My trousers were made out of mother's old 
window curtains ! " 

Stiff English party dissolves in unconstrainable merriment. 



THE PEICE OF A DRINK. 

Josephine Pollard. 

" QIXPENCE a glass ! " Does any one think 
O That that is really the price of a drink ? 
" Sixpence a glass ! " I hear you say ; 
•' Why, that isn't very much to pay. ' 
Ah 1 no, indeed ; 'tis a very small sum 
You are passing over 'twixt finger and thumb ; 
And if that were all that you gave away. 
It wouldn't be very much to pay. 

The price of a drink ? Let him decide 
Who has lost his ccurage and lost his pride, 
And lies a grovelling heap of clay, 
Not far removed from a beast to-day. 
The price of a drink ? Let that one tell 
Who sleeps to-night in a murderer's cell, 
And feels within him the fires of hell. 
Honour and virtue, love and truth. 
All the glory and pride of youth, 
Hopes of manhood, the wreath of fame. 
High endeavour, and noble aim — 
These are the treasures thrown away 
As the price of a drink from day to day. 

** Sixpence a glass ! " How Satan laughed 
As over the bar the young man quaffed 
The beaded liquor ; for the demon knew 
The terrible work that drink would do ; 
And before the morning the victim lay 
With his life blood swiftly ebbing away ; 
And that was the price he paid, alas ! 
For the pleasure of taking a social glass. 

The price of a drink ? If you want to know 
What some are willing to pay for it, go 
Through that wretched tenement over there, 
With dingy windows and broken stair, 
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Where foul disease like a vampire crawls 
With outstretched wings o'er the mouldy walls. 
There poverty dwells with her hungry brood, 
Wild-eyed as demons for lack of food ; 
There shame in a comer crouches low ; 
There violence deals its cruel blow ; 
And innocent ones are thus accursed 
To pay the price of another's thirst. 

" Sixpence a glass ! " Oh ! if that were all, 
The sacrifice would indeed be small I 
But the money's worth is the least amount 
We pay ; and whoever will keep account 
Will learn the terrible waste and blight 
That follows this ruinous appetite. 
** Sixpence a glass 1 " Does any one think 
That that is really the price of a drink ? 



ALL'S FOR THE BEST. 



ALL'S for the best ! be sanguine and cheerful, 
Troubles and sorrows are friends in disguise ; 
Nothing but folly goes faithless and fearful — 

Courage forever is happy and wise ; 
All's for the best — if a man could but know it, 

Providence wishes us all to be blest ; 
This is no dream of the pundit or poet, 
Heaven is gracious, and all's for the best I 

All's for the best ! set this on your standard, 

Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love. 
Who to the shores of despair may have wandered, 

A wayfaring swallow, or heart-stricken dove. 
All's for the best I be a man, but confiding, 

Providence tenderly governs the rest. 
And the frail bark of his creatures is guiding. 

Wisely and warily, all's for the best. 

All's for the best ! then fling away terrors. 

Meet all your fears and loss in the van, 
And in the midst of your dangers or errors. 

Trust like a child, while you strive like a man. 
All's for the best ! unbiassed 1 umbounded. 

Providence reigns from the east to the west ; 
And by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 

Hope and be happy, for all's for the best I 
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LITTLE PAT AND THE PARSON. 



HE stands at the door of the church peeping in ; 
No troablesome beadle is near him ; 
The preacher is tiUking of sinners and sin, 

And little Pat trembles to hear him ; 
A poor little fellow alone and forlorn, 
Who never knew parent or daty, — 
His head is uncovered, his jacket is torn, 
And hunger has withered his beauty. 

The white-headed gentleman shut in the box 

Seems growing more angry each minute ; 
He doubles his fist, and the cushion he knocks, 

As if anxious to know what is in it. 
He scolds at the people who sit in the pews ; 

Pat takes them for kings and princesses. 
(With his little bare feet~he delights in their shoes : 

In his rags — ^he feels proud of their dresses I) 

The parson exhorts them to think of their need. 

To turn from the world's dissipation. 
The naked to clothe, and the hungry to feed. 

Pat listens with strong approbation I 
And when the old clergyman walks down the aisle, 

Pat runs up to meet him right gladly. 
** Shure, give me my dinner," says he, with a smile, 

** And a jacket, — I want them quite badly ! " 

The kings and princesses indignantly stare. 

The beadle gets word of the danger. 
And, shaking his silver-tipped stick in the air. 

Looks knives at the poor little stranger. 
But Pat's not afraid ; he is sparkling with joy. 

And cries — ^who so willing to cry it ? — 
" You'll give me my dinner — I'm such a poor boy : 

You said so— now don't you deny it I " 

The pompous old beadle may grumble and glare. 

And growl about robbers and arson ; 
But the boy who has faith in the sermon stands there. 

And smiles at the white-headed parson I 
The kings and princesses may wonder and frown, 

And whisper he wants better teaching ; 
But the white-headed parson looks tenderly down 

On the boy who has faith in his preaching. 
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He takes him away without qaestion or blame, 

As eager as Patsy to press on, 
For he thinks a good dmner (and Pat thinks the same) 

Is the moral that lies in the lesson. 
And after long years, when Pat, handsomely dressed — 

A smart footman — is asked to determine 
Of all earthly things what's the thing he likes best. 

He says, ** Ochl share, the master's ould sermin I *' 



THE OLD MAN IN THE STYLISH OHUBCH. 

John H. Tatbs. 

WELL, wife, I've been to church to day — been to a stylish 
one — 
And, seeing you can't go from home, I'll tell you what was 

done; 
You would have been surprised to see what I saw there to-day ; 
The sisters were fixed up so fine they hardly bowed to pray. 

I had on these coarse clothes of mine, not much the worse for 

wear. 
But then thev knew I wasn't one they call a millionaire ; 
So thev led the old man to a seat away back by the door — 
'Twas bookless and uncushioned, a reserved teat for the poor. 

Pretty soon came in a stranger with gold ring and clothing fine, 
Tliey led him to a cushioned seat far in advance of mine. 
I thought that wasn't exactly right to seat him up so near 
When he was young, and I was old and very hard to hear. 

But then there's no accounting for what some people do ; 
The finest clothing now-a-days oft gets the finest pew ; 
But when we reach the blessed home, all undefiled by sin. 
We'll see wealth begging at the gate, while poverty goes in. 

I couldn't hear the sermon, I sat so far away. 

So, through the hours of service, I could only " watch and 
pray ; " 

Watch the doings of the Christians sitting near me, round 
about ; 

Pray God to make them pure within, as they were pure with- 
out. 

While I sat there, looking round upon the rich and great, 
I kept thinking of the rich man and the beggar at his gate ; 
How, by all but dogs forsaken, the poor beggar's form grew 

cold. 
And the angels bore his spirit to the mansions built of gold. 
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How, at last, the rich man perished, and his spirit took its 

flight 
From the purple and fine linen to the home of endless night ; 
There he learned, as he stood gazing at the beggar in the sky, 
** It isn't all of life to live, nor all of death to die/' 

I donbt not there were wealthy sires in that religious fold 
Who went up from their dwellings like the Pharisee of old ; 
Then returned home from their worship, with a head uplifted 

high, 
To spurn the hungry from their door, with naught to satisfy. 

Out, out with such professions I they are doing more to-day 
To stop the weary sinner from the Gospel's shining way 
Than all the books of infidels ; than all that has been tried 
Since Christ was born at Bethlehem— since Christ was crucified. 

How simple are the works of God, and yet how very grand ; 

The shells in ocean caverns, the flowers upon the land ; 

He gilds the clouds of evening with the gold right from His 

throne, 
Not for the rich man only ; — not for the poor alone. 

Then why should man look down on man because of lack of 

gold? 
Why seat him in the poorest pew because his clothes are old ? 
A heart with noble motives— a heart that God has blest — 
May be beating Heaven's music 'neath that faded coat and vest. 

I'm old— I may be childish— but I love simplicity ; 

I love to see it shining in a Christian's piety. 

Jesus told us in His sermons on Judea's mountains wild, 

He that wants to go to Heaven must be like a little child. 

Our heads are growing gray, dear wife ; our hearts are beating 

slow ; 
In a little while the Master will call for us to go. 
When we reach the pearly gateway, and look in with joyful 

eyes. 
We'll see no stylish worship in the temple of the skies. 



THE CHILDEEN OF THE POOK. 

Mbs. Bbapley. 

UP in the garret window. 
Watching the daylight die, 
Two little barefoot children 
Look out on the wintry sky. 



— ^ 
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Bleak is the wind of December, 

And dreary the driving rain 
That whistles outside the casement, 

And rattles against the pane. 

There are other windows shining 

Far off, with a warmer light, 
And children with laughing faces 

Look out on the stormy night. 
For them there are fires glowing, 

There are tables richly spread, 
And they do not think of the children 

Who are neither warmed nor fed. 

I wonder what these are seeking, 

With their wistful, watching eyes ? 
Is it the beautiful heaven 

Beyond the gloomy skies ? 
And are the little ones longing 

To go, and be at rest, 
From the earthly hunger and sorrow, 

Upon their Saviour's breast ? 

I know not what these may long for. 

But this one thing I know — 
There is many a dreary garret. 

And cellar damp and low, 
Where the children huddle in corners. 

With neither fire nor food. 
And never a soul to tell them 

That God is wise and good. 

So I pray to the Heavenly Father 

He may open our hearts to bear 
His gospel of love and mercy 

To the little outcasts there. 
It may be a trifle meiely 

That you or I could do, 
But a blessing goes with the effort, 

And the purpose kind and true ! 

One little creature rescued 

From sorrow and want and sin, 
Would bring us a sweeter pleasure 

Than the wealth of the world could win. 

— ChUd*s Oioi Magvsine, 
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MR. LEADWELL'S PARTY; 

OB, OUGHT CHBISTIANS TO SMOKE? 
By David Lawton. 



CHARAOTEBS. 

Mr. William Lxadwbll Teacher of % Yonni; Men's Bible CI* 

Mbb. Mart JiSAOWXLL His Wife, a good Woman with her heart 

in the right plaoe. 

ExMA Their Servant. 

Mb. Jamibs Thimkwbll Mr. X/eadwell's Friend. 

Fbbd TnocER I 

Chablbs Spsnobr [ Three of BIr. Leadwell*a Scholars. 

Hrvbkrt Taylor ' 

(One of Mr. Joseph Spencer's Diagrams, with a oolomn showing the 
expenditure on tobacco painted on the margin, in some bright ooloor, 
should be provided beforehand, ready for nse when required.) 

[Scene: Home of the L^adwelU, Mr, and Mn, Leadwell 
seated at the Breakfast Table. 

MB. William Leadwell. Mary, my love, can you make 
arrangements for a little party ; a quiet affair, you 
know, and no nonsense about it, to-morrow night ? I have 
invited two or three of my scholars to tea. I shall come home 
earlier than usual, so that we can have a long evening together. 

Mrs. Mary Leadwell. Certainly, my dear. I shall be 
glad to see your young friends here, and I will do my best to 
entertain them as you wish. But why have you invited them 
just now ? They are to be coaxed, or argued, or persuaded 
into something or other, I know. 
. William. How can you tell that, little woman ? 

Mary. Because I know my husband never does anything 
without a purpose. 

William. Well, a good purpose in this case, at least. 

Mary. Yes, William, I do not doubt it for a moment. So 
I promise to help you before you tell me what it is. 

William. Spoken like my own true little wife. Surely 
you have been a help and a blessing to me ever since you 
came to brighten my home with your sweet presence. But I 
have no desire to keep you in the dark about my intentions. 
The three young men whom I have asked to come here have 
joined the Church just lately, and they seem likely to become 
useful members of society. But they have their temptations, 
as you know all must have who make a public profession of 
religion And I find that their ideas of Christian duty and 
responsibility are not altogether such as I could wish. All of 
them are smokers, I am sorry to say. 

Mary. But my husband is not a smoker, I am proud to 
say, and so your example must have some influence in the 
right direction. 
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William. I hope and pray that it may be so. I am sure 
that 1 feel thankful to God whenever I see a confirmed smoker 
that I did not learn to smoke when I was a young man. I 
remember when I was about nineteen I was sorely tempted 
by some of my companions to begin smoking. By the good 
providence of God I fell in with an old Christian gentleman 
whose life and character I greatly admired. He kindly invited 
me to his house, and we had many interesting, and to me 
profitable, conversations together. On one occasion he very 
pointedly asked me if I smoked or chewed. I answered him, 
no. *' Never begin," said he, '* and then you will escape from 
one of the most degrading habits, and one of the greatest 
hindrances to high and holy living.'* I took his advice, and 
by the grace of God I have kept from this and all other vices. 

Mary. Have you spoken to your young friends on the 
subject, William ? 

William. No, I have felt somewhat backward about doing 
so, lest I should do more harm than good by being over 
zealous in the matter. And to-morrow night 1 should much 
prefer to have th^ subject come up in a natural way, if possi- 
ble, so that they would have less occasion to feel offended if I 
spoke plainly on the matter. 

M^KY. I think I have an idea which may be useful, and, 
perhaps, help to bring the subject on quite in the way you 
wish. 

William. What is it, dear ? 

Mary. The other day, when I was out shopping, I called 
on our friend, Mr. Sellpaper's, the stationer, and he showed 
me a coloured diagram which gives the national expenditure 
on drink in contrast with the expenditure on bread, coals, 
rent, &g. Mr. Sellpaper is a member of the Anti-Tobacco 
Society, and takes a great interest in bringing this smoking 
question before his customers, so he has drawn a column on 
the Diagram representing the expenditure on tobacco and 
placed it beside the expenditure on Missions, and it teaches a 
lesson which no Christian can think of without feelings of 
shame and sorrow. 

William. That Diagram will be very interesting and in- 
structive, I am sure. 

Mary. It is indeed, and I have just been thinking that I 
would call at Mr. Sellpaper s and buy it for you. We could 
fasten it on the wall there, (points to place on the wall in fall 
view of the audience) where it could not fail to be seen by some 
of your young friends, and then the subject would be sure to 
come up as a matter of course. 

William. Capital 1 Two heads are better than one, espe- 
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cially if one of them is a woman's, with her heart in the right 
place. Get that Diagram as you say by all means before 
tomorrow night (he looks at hi* watch and ristes hurrifi.'tly). Dear 
me ! I must be off at once, or I shall be late at my office. Good 
morning, dear. 

Mary. Good morning, William. \Exit William] . 

[Enter Emma] 

Emma. Please ma'am, Mrs.Needy has sent her little girl to 
say that she is very ill, and would be glad if you would call to 
see her soon. 

Mary. Tell her to run home and say that I shall be there 
directly. {Exit Emma] . Let me see, I must not go empty- 
handed to such a place, and yet I hardly know what will be 
needed. However, I will take some nice jelly and my medicine 
case with me, and I can send Emma after with such things as 
they may require. It is of no use talking to people about their 
souls whilst their bodies are starving Christ never did so. He 
always recognized the claims of the body, and if we are wise 
we shall follow his blessed example. We should seek first of 
all to bring ourselves into loving sympathy with those whom I 
we wish to influence for good by ministering to their needs, 
and then we shall be far more likely to win their hearts (ahe 
rings). [Enter Emma] . You will please fetch my medicine 
chest out of the store room, and put some nice jelly into my 
basket. You had better get some of the soup you are making 
for dinner ready a little sooner, and take it nice and warm to 
Mrs. Needy's house. 

Emma. Yes, ma'am ; anything else, please ma'am ? 

Mary. No, I think that will do for the present. Get my 
basket packed by the time I have dressed. 

Emma. Yes, ma'am. [Exit] . 

Mary, And now I must run upstairs and dress. Let me 
see what is my text for to-day {taket out a little book and reads) 
" He pleased not himself." Ah I what a blessed thought. 
Christ pleased not Himself. He pleased God His Father by 
living a life of self-sacrifice. He lived for others, not for Him- 
self. This is truly a message for me, for I was intending to 
spend the morning for myself. I was going to read that 
delightful book which my husband brought me last night, but 
I must not please myself. The sick and suffering must be 
attended to. And I am thankful that God has given me both 
the means and the disposition to minister to these poor 
people who seek my help. And now I will hurry off ; whilst 
I am chattering here that poor woman is suffering pain 
perhaps that I can remove, or alleviate, so I will go at once. 
[Exit} . 
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PART II. 

[LeadwelVs sitting room. Enter Mrs. Mary Leadwell with 
coloured Diagram in her hand^ which she fastens to the wall.] 

Maby. There now, that will do nicely : (sfie steps hack to 
look at it) I think that it can hardly fail to arrest the attention 
of our young friends when they come in. Ah 1 here they 
come [enter William and his three scholars] . Good evening, 
friends ; make yourselves quite at home ; pray be seated all of 
you {they seat themselves), [Enter Emma] . 

Emma. Please sir, Mr. Thinkwell wishes to see you for a 
moment. 

William. Show him in at once. [Enter Thinkwell] 

Mr. James Thinkwell. Good evening, Mr. Leadwell, good 
evening, Mrs. Leadwell. I am glad to see you both looking so 
well. I have come to beg a favour. 

William. Pray be seated ; {hands him a chair). 1 shall be 
glad to serve you if it lies in my power. 

Thinkwell. I shall be obliged to leave town on urgent 
business to-morrow and I shall not be able to get back before 
the middle of next week. Could you take my class next Sun- 
day afternoon ? 

William. I am sorry to disappoint you, but I shall be 
engaged with my own. But perhaps my wife might take it. 

Thinkwell, Can you oblige me just this once, my dear 
Mrs. Leadwell ? I should be glad if you would consent. 

Maby. Well, I will try to do so. 

Thinkwell. Thank you with all my heart, and now I will 
take leave. 

William. By no means ; we shall be glad if you will stay 
with us for the evening. 

Maby. Surely you are not compelled to leave us so soon ? 

Thinkwell. No ; but I see you have other friends here, 
and I do not wish to intrude. 

William. Intrude 1 do not mention such a thing, I beg. 
These young men are three members of my class. And I know 
you will be pleased to hear that they have joined the Church 
and are likely to become useful and I hope influential members 
of society. 

Thinkwell. I am delighted to hear it, and I shall be most 
happy to make their acquaintance. 

William. (Rises) This is Mr. Fred Tinker — Mr. James 
Thinkwell, an old tried friend of mine ; Mr. Chas. Spencer, 
and Mr. Herbert Taylor {they all rise as named and shake 
hands with Thinkwell.) 

Thinkwell. Beally, this is a sight that does one good. I 
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the forepeak. Men who are indifferent mast be aroused. 
Sometimes calamity is needed to awaken men to their vital 
interest in temperance. A wealthy man in St. Louis was asked 
to aid in a series of temperance meetings, but he haughtily 
refused. Upon being further urged he coolly dismissed them 
with the remark, ** Gentlemen, it is not my business." A few 
days later his wife and two daughters were coming home on 
the lightning express. In his grand carriage, with liveried 
coachman, he rode to the depot to meet them. Ashe reached 
the station he heard the word " accident." It is his "business '* 
now. Which road ? The very road and train his family is 
returning by. Where ? Twenty miles away. He telegraphs 
the superintendent, *' I will give 500 dollars for an extra 
engine." The answer comes "No." Again he telegraphs, 
" Will give 1000 dollars for an engine." "A train with sur- 
geons and nurses has already gone forward, and we 
have no other." With white face and awful anxiety he paced 
the station to and fro. That is his business now. In half an 
hour perhaps, which seemed a half -century to him, the train 
arrived. He hurried toward it, and in the baggage car found 
the lifeless remains of wife and one daughter. In the next 
car lay the crushed form of the other daughter, her life fast 
ebbing away. A quart of whiskey drank by a railroad em- 
ploy^ was the cause of the catastrophe. Who dares say of 
this tremendous question, " It is not my business " ? 
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'fTlWAS autumn, and the leaves were dry 
-L And rustled on the ground, 
And chilly winds went whistling by, 
With low and pensive sound ; 
As through the graveyard's lone retreat, 

By meditation led, 
I walked with slow and cautious feet 

Above the sleeping dead. 
Three little graves, ranged side by side. 

My close attention drew ; 
O'er two the tall grass bending sighed. 

And one seemed fresh and new. 
As lingering there I mused awhile 

On death's long dreamless sleep, 
And mourning life's deceitful smile : 

A mourner came to weep. 
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Her form was bowed, but not with years, 

Her words were faint and few ; 
And on those little graves, her tears 

Distilled like morning]; dew. 
A prattling boy, some four years old, 

Her trembling hand embraced ; 
And from my heart the tale he told 

Will never be effaced. 
*' Mamma, now you must love me more ; 

For little sister's dead ; 
My other sister died before, 

And brother, too, you said. 
Mamma, what made sweet sister die f 

She loved me when we played. 
You told me if I would not cry, 

You*d show me where she's laid." 



" *Tis here, my child, tliat sister lies, 

Deep buried in the ground ; 
No light comes to her little eyes, 

And she can hear no sound.'* 
*• Mamma, why can't we take her up, 

And put her in my bed ? 
I'll feed her from my little cup, 

And then she won't be dead. 
For sister'll be afraid to lie 

In this dark grave to-night ; 
And she'll be very cold, and cry, 

Because there is no light" 
** No, sister is not cold, my child. 

For God, who saw her die. 
As He looked down from heaven and smiled, 

Called her above the sky. 

** And then her spirit quickly fled 

To God, by whom 'twas given ; 
Her body in the ground is dead. 

But sister lives in heaven." 
*< Mamma, won't she be hungry there, 

And want some bread to eat ? 
And who will give her clothes to wear, 

And keep them clean and neat ? 
Papa must go and can-y some ; 

I'll send her all I've got : 
And he must bring sweet sister home ; 

Mamma, now must he not ? " 
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*' No, my dear child, that cannot be ; 

But if you're good and true, 
Tou'll one day go to her, but she 

Can never come to you. 
* Let little children come to m^,* 

Once the good Saviour said ; 
And in his arms she'll always be, 

And God will give her bread." 



THE CALL OF DUTY. 

J. H. Tavebker. 

OMEN of mind and men of heart, 
men of sturdy arm, 
Awake, and act your noble part 
To stem dread Buin*s woeful tide 
Drink slowly draws on every side ; 
Awake, and sound th* alarm. 

men who, ready pen in hand, 

Arrest the thought in flight, 

And make it pass right through the land. 

Arise, and Temperance uphold ; 

For Freedom. Faith and Truth be bold. 

For Purity and Bight. 

gentles and ye magnates high. 
How can ye idly stand 
When Drink with keen, alluring eye 
Would fain our liberty devour ? 
Bestir yourselves, exert your power 
To charm it from the land. 

men whose mission 'tis to lead 
To all things high and pure ; 
Take up the censer, for indeed 
Our God is angry and e'en now, 
The plague is m the camp, and how 
Can ye be deemed secure ? 

Britain, best beloved of Heaven, 
To Duty's call give heed ; 
Let Drink from off thy shore be driven, 
In Virtue's cause be strong to fight, 
A glad world then will seek thy light. 
Heaven's smile will be thy meed. 
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" T>LEASE, Mister Policeman, we're tired, 
Jr We've walked 'most all the day ; 

We want to find the Golden Street, 
But we don't know the way. 

** We havent any shoes, you see, 
But just what's most worn through ; 

The snow comes in at the bottom. 
And at the comers too. 

" And there isn't any money 

To buy us any more ; 
'Cause father took the very last 

Down to the liquor store. 

" But mother told us both, last night, 

(She's sick in bed, you know) 
Sometime we would not need our shoes 

To keep away the snow. 

** For when we'd found the Golden Street, 

There'd be no wind or rain, 
Nor any stones to hurt our feet — 

So they'd not ache again. 

** This morning mother was asleep 

As sound as sound could be ; 
So I said to little brother : 

* Get your cap, and come with me. 

•* We'll find the lovely Golden Street 

Where children's feet go bare ; 
Then we'll come back for mother, dear. 

And live together there. 

*' We'll leave our shoes in the alley 

For some poor little feet 
Who cannot go with us to live 

Upon the golden street. 

" And mother, she will be so glad 

When we come home at night. 
And tell her we have been to-day 

And found the place all right. 

'* So we've walked through all the city, 

Without a thing to eat, 
Mister Policeman, if you please. 

Where is the Golden Street?" 
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** Don't know, my chickens, cannot say ; 

It isn't on my beat. 
Toa*d better ran back to your home ; 

I don't know such a street." 

** He does not know — so, Harry, 

We'll go to sleep* I guess. 
And yon shall lay your little head 

Close down upon my dress. 

'* And I will take good care of you — 

I'm bigger than you be ; 
For I shall be six next birthday. 

And you are only three." 



Very early in the morning 

Ere the city was astir, 
Walked a red-iaced, stout policeman, 

Maffled closely in his fur. 

8oon his face grew strangely restless. 

And he almost lost his breath. 
As he paused before a doorstep 

Where the children slept in death. 

*' Dead t froze stark I The very same 

That talked about their feet— 
The blessed lambs— but then, I guess 

They've found the Golden Street." 

He told the beautiful story 

To scores of men that day. 
Who gathered around the court-house 

Wherein the children lay. 

And a tenderness, sweetly solemn, 

Came down upon every soul. 
'As they thought of the fair young seeker. 

Now safe at the journey's gaol. 

In his carriage rose the mayor. 

He a mighty man and strong, 
And he stood with head uncovered. 

Looking on that wondrous throng. 

Softly echoed back the accents, 

When again he took his seat, 
*' May it be the aim of every life 

To reach the Golden Street." 

— FV«e Press Fla$he$* 
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WE'LL GATHER THE LITTLE 
CHILDREN IN. 

WlLUEM E. PaBOR. 

WE'LL gather the little children in, 
One by one, with a friendly hand, 
Till the gate of the Beautiful they win. 

And enter in the promised land. 
One by one in the temperance fold. 

One by one they will take their stand. 
Till their Uves will run like a vein of gold. 
And their names be known in the land. 

We'll gather the little children in. 

And teach the lesson of perfect love, 
Till they will not fear the tempter— sin. 

In shape of serpent or form of dove I 
One by one to the temperance flock, 

One by one with their hopes and fears. 
Till their bark of life to the temperance rock 

Is anchored safe for the coming years. 

We'll gather the little children in : 

Father and mother, come and see. 
Safe from the sorrow, safe from the sin, 

Safe from the drunkard's misery ! 
One by one to the temperance fold. 

One by one till the ranks shall grow 
Into an army brave and bold, 

Fighting against the monstre woe. 

We'll gather the little children in I 

Come and give us a helping hand ! 
Better such jewels as these to win 

Than post of honour in any land. 
One by one in the temperance band 

Till the hope of the human heart is won. 
And the curse is banished from the land 

From the rising to the setting sun. 

We'll gather the little children in ! 

Each innocent heart, each willing hand : 
The warp and the woof of strength shall spin 

Till it circles round our favoured land. 
One by one to the temperance band. 

One by one till they all are there — 
From the homes and the hearths all through the land, 

Till the world shall all the blessings share. 
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WHOSE FAULT IS IT? 

A Dialogue by Miss Emily M. Pbice. 



GHABACTEB8. 

GsRTiB An earnest member of the Band of Hope. 

BssaiK Her friend. 



[Scene. — Sitting-room in Bessie's house, Bkssib seated at 
the table sewing or knitting. Enter Gertie] . 

GEBTIE. Good evening, Bessie. How are you this evening? 
You see I have come again, as I promised. 

Bessie. Thank you, dear ; I am very pleased to see you. 
I suppose you have come to try and make a teetotal convert of 
me. Please take a seat. 

Gebtie. Nothing would give me greater pleasure. I was 
very glad to see you at the meeting the other night, and I hope 
you enjoyed the lecture as much as I did. 

Bessie. Don*t begin to rejoice too soon, Gertie. I came 
away from the meeting more opposed to teetotalism than ever. 

Gebtie. Beally, Bessie, you astonish me 1 However was 
that? 

Bessie. Well, the lecturer said one or two things I did not 
at all like, and which I think he ought not to have said. If 
all the teetotalers were like you it would be different. 

Gebtie. Well, Bessie, if you prefer my style of teetotalism 
to that of the lecturer, there is no reason why you should not 
adopt it. But tell me what it was in the lecture that so dis- 
pleased you. 

BESbiE. Well, first of all, he tried to make out that mode- 
rate drinkers are worse than drunkards. 

Gebtie. Indeed ! You must have been paying close atten- 
tion. I never heard him say so, and I listened pretty closely. 

Bessie. Oh ! he did not put it in that straight way per- 
haps, but that was what his words amounted to. I cannot 
remember exactly now. 

Gebtie. I cannot imagine his saying that. I have always 
thought him such a very moderate man. 

BEesiE. Why, I thought he was a teetotaler. 

Gebtie. So he is. 

Bessie. Then why do you call him a moderate man, Gertie ? 

Gebtie. I mean that he is careful how he speaks, he does 
not say anything rashly. Now, I think it is most likely that 
you misunderstood him. 

Bessie. Oh ! no, Gertie, I do not think so. I wish I could 
remember what he said. How vexing it is, to be sure. 
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Gebtib. I heard him say that moderate drinkers exerted 
a more dangerous influence on the public than the drunkard 
did, because, whereas people would warn their children and 
young people against following the example of the drunkard, 
they would themselves set the example of moderation, never 
thinking that their followers might not be able to stay within 
the boundary line that they marked out. 

Bessie. But would that be the fault of the " moderator '* ? 

Gebtie. I want you now to clearly understand this point 
which the lecturer raised. This is just how it stands. If 
everyone who used intoxicating liquors became drunkards, 
people would be afraid of beginning to drink, but because so 
many people take them and appear none the worse the gener- 
ality of people feel safe in following their example, never 
dreaming of course that drink will ever master them. There is 
not a drunkard in thcworld who ever intended, when he began, 
to be anything other than a respectable moderate drinker. 

Bessie. Oh ! I don't suppose anyone ever intends to be- 
come a drunkard at the start, but I think it is a sign of great 
moral weakness that they cannot tell when they have had 
enough. 

Gertie. That argument, if such it can be called, has been 
exploded so many times that I am surprised to hear it used 
again, especially by such a sensible girl as yourself. 

Bessie. Well, but — 

Gebtib. Can you tell me what is *' enough ** ? 

Bessie. Just as much as will do one good, of course. 

Gi£RTiE. Yes, and how much is that ? 

Bessie. Oh ! I don't know, everyone is not constituted 
alike. Some require more than others. 

Gebtie. And I suppose each person must judge for himself 
how much his particular case requires. 

Bsi'siB. Yes, of course. 

Gbbtis But, if it is left in that loose way, do you not 
think there is a little danger of a person's judgment being 
somewhat biassed by his appetite ? 

Bessie. Well, as far as that goes, the same might be said 
of eating. If a very appetizing dish is set before a person, he 
is very apt, as you say, to let his appetite get the better of his 
judgment, and the result, in nine cases out of ten, would be a 
fit of indigestion. I suppose you would scarcely say, however, 
that he must abstain altogether on that account ? 

Gertie. If he found after partaking of the dish three or 
four times that its natural effect was to make him eat too 
much, then I should say that he would be wise to abstain from 
it ; but the two cases are in no way analagous. Alcohol not 
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only excites an appetite for itself, bnt it paralyzes the reason 
so that a man is not so well able to judge when he has had 
" enough." And it acts the most quickly in this way, not on 
the weak minds, but on quick, sensitive, clever brains. 
BB^SIB. Indeed ! Are you quite sure of that ? 
Gertie. Judge for yourself. Look round among your 
father's workmen, and tell me which of them are the most 
easily overcome by the drink, the slow stupid ones, or the 
quick clever bright ones to whom your father entrusts his best 
work. 

Bessie. I think you must be right there, for I remember 
offering a glass of ale to the foreman once, and he said *' I 
never take it, Miss, it always flies to my head and makes me 
too excited." But still, Gertie, I cannot see that the moderate 
drinker is responsible for any one else's excess. If a man 
cannot drink without feeling the worse for it, he should abstain 
altogether, of course, but I do not see why a person who knows 
how to use the drink moderately should be interfered with. 

Gebtie. When Moses was giving directions to the children 
of Israel to build battlements to their new houses, it was not 
for the owners own safety so much as for that of his neigh- 
bour. When there are two w^ays over a river, the one a safe 
bridge and the other a slippery plank, has a strong man any 
right to take the dangerous path, when by so doing he may 
lead a weaker man into danger, even though the plank is a 
shorter cut and suits his purpose better than the bridge ? 

Bessie. Well, perhaps not ; but the second man would 
not be obliged to cross the plank because the first had done so. 

Gebtie. Not obUgedy perhaps, but he would be almost 
certain to do it. Seeing the first man go safely, he would 
naturally conclude it was all right, and away he would go, 
never dreaming of danger until he found himself floundering 
and struggling in the centre of the stream. This also serves 
to illustrate what the lecturer said the other evening about 
moderate drinkers exerting a more dangerous influence than 
drunkards. 

Bessie. So it does, because if the flrst man had not crossed 
the plank safely, the second would not have attempted it. I 
see now what Mr. Drinkwater meant. How stupid of me not 
to have seen it before. What a lot of trouble I have given you 
to be sure ! 

Gertie. Not at all, dear Bessie. I am only too glad if I 
have been able to throw a little light on the subject. There is 
one thing more I want to say and then I must be going, for I 
see it is getting late. 

Bessie. Oh I I am sorry you are going so soon ; — but, 
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ezonse me, you were going to say something. 

Gbbth. Yes, I was just thinking, if several persons lost 
their lives by orossing the plank, what would be the right 
coarse for thepeople of the neighbourhood to adopt ? 

Bbssib. Why, do away with the plank, of course, so that 
evenrone would have to cross by the bridge. 

Gbbtik. But would not that be despotic ? Why should the 
strong man be debarred from using the plank because another 
man could not cross without falling into the water. 

Bbssib. Now, Gertie, that is too bad of you. But I can 
tell what you were going to say. You think that considering 
the numbers of lives that are lost every year through intoxicat- 
ing drinks we onght one and all to forswear the slippery 
plank of moderation, and take to the firm, strong, safe bridge 
of total abstinence. Well, I am willing to do my part, if you 
will shew me how. 

GxBTiB {riiing). Oh I Bessie, I am so delighted. Come 
with me to our Band of Hope meeting this evening, join our 
noble army, and help us in our endeavours not only to remove 
the plank but to rescue the poor unfortunate beings who are 
fast sinking in the cold dark river of intemperance. 

BxBSiE. I will do that with pleasure if you think I can be 
of any use. And now, good afternoon, dear Gertie, if you 
must be going. 

Gebtib. Good afternoon, Bessie {th^y shake hands). May 
you become a very useful and honoured Worker in the noble 
cause yon are about to join. I will call for you this evening 
at 7 o'clock, as our meeting commences at half-past. Good 
afternoon. (Exit), 

Bebsib. I must away now and prepare an early tea, that I 
may be ready when Gertie calls. {Exit), 

THE TWO CHUECbT BUILDERS. 

John G. Saxe. 

A FAMOUS king would build a church, 
A temple vast and grand ; 
And, that the praise might be his own. 

He gave a strict command 
That none should add the smallest gift 
To aid the work he planned. 

And when the mighty work was done, 

Within the noble £rame 
Upon a tablet broad and fair. 

In letters all aflame 
With burnished gold, the people read 

The royal builder's name. 
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Now, when the king, elate with pride, 

That night had sought his bed, 
He dreamed he saw an angel come 

(A halo ronnd his head), 
Erase the royal name, and write 

Another in its stead. 

What conld it mean ? Three times that night 

That wondrous vision came ; 
Tliree times he saw that angel hand 

Erase the royal name, 
And write a woman's in its stead, 

In letters all aflame. 

Whose could it be ? He gave command 

To all about his throne 
To seek the owner of the name 

That on the tablet shone ; 
And so it was the courtiers found 

A widow poor and lone. 

The king, enraged at what he heard, 
Cried, ** Bring the culprit here ! " 

And to the woman, trembling sore, 
He said, ** 'Tis very clear 

That you have broken my command ; 
Now let the truth appear I '* 

** Your majesty," the widow said, 

" I can't deny the truth ; 
I love the Lord, — my Lord and yours, — 

And so, in simple sooth, 
I broke your majesty's command. 

I crave your royal ruth. 

*' And since I had no money, sire, 

Why, 1 could only pray 
That God would bless your majesty ; 

And when along the way 
The horses drew the stones, I gave 

To one a wisp of hay." 

** Ah ! now I see," the king exclaimed, 

** Self-glory was my aim ; 
The woman gave for love of God, 

And not for worldly fame ; 
*Tis my command the tablet bear 

The pious widow's name.'* 
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OLD DOBSON'S ALE. 

By William Hotle, 
Author of " Hymm and Songs for Bandt of Hope^" do. 
jNE winter*s night a chilling blast 
Roared wildly through the air, 
When two old mates at a wayside inn 

Sat talking o'er their beer. 
Said Bill to Joe, " Old Dubson's ale 

Is really smart and good. 
It warms yon through and makes yon feel 
Quite in a friendly mood." 

** Ay, that it does ; *' responded Joe ; 

** It*s best for stormy weather, 
There's nothing like a social glass 

When old friends come together. 
How anybody can object 

To a glass of sparkling stout 
Is one of those strange problems, Bill, 

I never could make out." 

'* Oh ! never mind such fools ; ** said Bill ; 

•* It's all teetotal fudge : 
They say there's poison in the glass, 

But who's to be the judge ? 
I've drunk a good sup in my time 

And I'm not poisoned yet : 
I can work in any storm that blows 

And stand the cold or wet." 

** Well said, well said; " responded Joe ; 

" In that we both agree; 
I'd hang the whole teetotal crew 

Or drown them in the sea. 
They're up and down through all the town 

Creating such a bother, 
It's hard to get a quiet glass, 

Or talk to one another." 

The landlord from his easy chair 

This conversation heard, 
And now, appearing on the scene. 

Put in a fnendly word : 
** Excuse me, sirs, I'm always proud 

To see such good friends come : 
'Tis a dreadful night, stir up the fire 

And make yourselves at home." 

The bait, well set, soon took effect : 
Poor Bill and Joe, led on, 
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Enjoyed the landlord's company 

Till all their cash was gone. 
They joined in loud and tierce debate 

Like men of mark and mettle, 
They soon would put the nation right 

And every question settle. 

They cursed the whole teetotal crew, 

Tney praised the landlord's store, 
But when the hour for closing came 

They lay upon the floor. 
No power could rouse their eloquence, 

Their tongues were still as dummies, 
Poor Bill and Joe lay flat and low 

As stupid as two mummies. 

The landlord by his trade long used 

To every transformation. 
On a heap of stones just laid their bones 

In silent admiration. 
Poor Bill and Joe were thus laid low 

While the tempest gathered round them, 
On a stony bed they lay, as dead, 

Till their scattered senses found them. 

Joe stared at Bill — Bill stared at Joe — 

Each shook with pain severe : 
Said Joe to Bill " I m dreadful ill. 

How long have we been here ? " 
Said Bill to Joe " I only know 

My life's not worth a penny. 
If this is drinking Dobson's aJe 

Hang me if I drink any." 

*' Just help me up, old friend; " said Joe 

" I love you as a brother; 
We've helped the landlord long enough, 

Let's try to help each other." 
Then homeward went these loving mates 

While every bone did rattle, 
They bore with all their aches and pains 

Like heroes from a battle. 

No more they praise old Dobson's ale; 

They leave it on the shelf. 
And sitting by his own fireside 

Each learns to help himself. 
A trifling sum put weekly by 

Soon tells a different tale, 
And now they're not ashamed to say 

" Beware of Dobson*s ale 1 " 
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THE POWER OF WINE. 

Abel Kino. 

" T71ILL the goblet again *' — said Lord Byron in mirth, 

S~ When he deeply had quaffed of the pleasures of earth — 
*' Let us drown in its depths the dark cares that annoy, 
*Tis the only true fountain of pleasure and joy 1 " 

Was he right ? all allow that it oft causeth mirth — 
To revels loud, long and protracted gives birth; — 
In the bright flush of youth it may gladden the soul, 
But, is wisdom e'er found in the depths of the bowl ? 

Wine can do much, 'tis true. It can rob us of health, 
It will help the young spendthrift to squander his wealth ; 
It can wean us from home — to that home can bring pain ; — 
It has oft broken hearts. Can it heal them again ? 

With the clear, ruddy glow which health paints on the cheek. 
And a friend which knows not what it is to be weak. 
We may dare the false spirit which dwelleth in wine — 
Will such daring bring credit to your name or mine f 

When the fire brightly bums and the lights are aglow. 
When the mind is impatient and time moves too slow. 
When pleasure's proud minions come forth at her call, — 
Then wine— rosy wine — ^may be fairest of all. 

But when o'er the frame comes the cold chill of age. 
And the soul flutters hard in its poor fleshly «age, 
When with labour comes hardly the quick-failing breath, 
Wine may deaden the sense. Will it cheer us in death ? 

Far better, ere comes the last hour of great need, 
To rely on a friend who a friend is indeed ; 
Trust not in false wine, for the courage to brave 
The cold shades of death, and the gloom of the grave. 



** 'TIS TIME TO SWING OUR AXES." 

Bbv. G. a. Beades. 

WE'VE had enough of licence laws, 
Enough of liquor's taxes ; 
We've turned the grindstone long enough — 

*Tis time to swing our axes. 
This deadly upas-tree must fall — 

Let strokes be strong and steady ; 
Pull up the stumps 1 grub out the roots I 
brothers 1 are you ready ? 
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No longer will we shield this foe 

To manhood, love and beauty ; 
We've had enough of compromise — 

The right alone is duty. 
Enough of weakness and distrust : 

The burden grows by shifting ; 
Let's put our shoulder to the wheel 

And do our share of lifting. 

We've had enough of forging chains 

This demon drink to fetter ; 
Good bullets from the ballot-box, 

Well sped, will fix him better ! 
Will ye not hunt him to the death ? 

Speak out I speak out, O brothers ! 
Will ye not sound the bugle call, 

O sisters, wives and mothers ? 

We've had enough of shame and wrong, 

Of cruel spoliation : 
Who fears to say it loud enough 

To thrill our state and nation ? 



HYMN FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

David Lawton. 

Oh ! bountiful Father, so good and so kind, 
A year full of mercies we're leaving behind ; 
Thus far by Thy favour how blest we have been, 
Beside the still waters, in pastures all green, 
Thou safely bast led us, we own Thy good care, 
And pray Thee preserve us from every snare. 

The New Year is coming, a gift from above ; 
We thankfully take it — Thy token of love ; 
And ask for Thy guidance, and strength as our day. 
That Thee we may ever serve, love and obey. 
Our lives make a blessing to all who surround, 
Meek, loving and faithful, in everything found. 

We pray for our country, by drinkdom laid lew ; 
Oh ! gird on Thy power, and strike down our foe. 
The poor and the needy, drink-smitten and sad, 
By us be uplifted, made sober and glad ; 
Thus, bountiful Father, on us do Thou shine, 
Our lives be reflections, great Giver, of Thine ^ 
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HOW WE HUNTED A MOUSE. 

Joshua Jenkins. 

I WAS dozing comfortably in my easy-chair, and dreaming 
of the good times which I hope are coming, when there 
fell upon my ears a most startling scream. It was the voice of 
my Maria Ann in agony. The voice came from the kitchen, 
and to the kitchen I rushed. The idolized form of my Maria 
was perched on a chair, and she was flourishing an iron spoon 
in all directions, and shouting '* shoo," in a general manner, 
at everything in the room. To my anxious inquiries as to 
what was the matter she screamed, " O Joshua ! a mouse, 
shoo— wha— shoo — a great— ya, shoo — horrid mouse, and — 
she — ew — it ran right out of the cupboard — shoo — go away — 

dear I— Joshua — shoo — kill it, oh, my— shoo." 

All that fuss, you see, about one little harmless mouse. 
Some women are so afraid of mice. Maria is. I got the poker 
and set myself to poke that mouse, and my wife jumped down 
and ran off into another room. I found the mouse in a corner 
under the sink. The first time I hit it I didn't poke it any on 
account of getting the poker all tangled up in a lot of dishes 
in the sink ; and I did not hit it any more because the mouse 
would not stay still. It ran right toward me, and I naturally 
jumped, as anybody would ; but I am not afraid of mice, and 
when the horrid thing ran up inside the leg of my pantaloons, 

1 yelled to Maria because I was afraid it would gnaw a hole in 
my garment. There is something really disagreeable about 
having a mouse inside the leg of one's pantaloons, especially 
if there is nothing between you and the mouse. Its toes are 
cold, and its nails are scratchy, and its fur tickles, and its tail 
feels crawly, and there is nothing pleasant about it, and you 
are all the time afraid it will try to gnaw out, and begin on you 
instead of on the cloth. That mouse was next to me. I could 
feel its every motion with startling and suggestive distinctness. 
For these reasons I yelled to Maria, and as the case seemed 
urgent to me I may have yelled with a certain degree of 
vigour ; but I deny that I yelled fire, and if I catch the boy 
who thought that I did, I shall inflict punishment on his person. 

I did not lose my presence of mind for an instant. I caught 
the mouse just as it was clambering over my knee, and by 
pressing firmly on the outside of the cloth, I kept the animal 
a prisoner on the inside. I kept jumping about with all my 
might to confuse it, so that it would not think about biting, 
and I yelled so that the mice would not hear its squeaks and 
come to its assistance. A man canH handle many mice at 
once to advantage. 
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Maria was white as a sheet when she came into the kitchen 
and asked what she should do— as though I could hold the 
mouse and plan a campaign at the same time. I told her to 
think of something, and she thought she would throw things 
at the intruder; but as there was no earthly chance for her to 
hit the mouse, while every shot took effect on me, I told her to 
stop, after she had tried two flat-irons and the coal-scuttle. 
She paused for breath ; but I kept bobbing around. Somehow 
I felt no inclination to sit down anywhere. " O Joshua,'* she 
cried, '* I wish you had not killed the cat.'* Now I submit that 
the wish was born of the weakness of woman^s intellect. How 
on earth did she suppose a cat prowling around after it. I 
reminded Maria of the fact that she was a fool. Then she got 
some cheese to coax the mouse down, but I did not dare to let 
go, for fear it would run up. Matters were getting desperate. 
I told her to think of something else, and I kept jumping. 
Just as I was ready to faint with exhaustion, I tripped over an 
iron, lost my hold, and the mouse fell to the floor, very dead. 
I had no idea a mouse could be squeezed to death so easy. 

That was not the end of the trouble, for before I had re- 
covered my breath a fireman broke in one of the front windows, 
and a whole company followed him through, and they dragged 
hose around, and tossed things all over the house, and then 
the foreman wanted to thrash me because the house was not 
on fire, and I had hardly got him pacified before a policeman 
came in and arrested me. Some one had run down and told 
him I was drunk and was killing Maria. It was all Maria and 
I could do, by combining our eloquence, to prevent him from 
marching me off in disgrace, but we finally got matters quieted 
and the house clear. 

Now when mice run out of the cupboard I go outdoors, and 
let Maria " shoo" them back again. I can kill a mouse, but 
the fun doesn't pay for the trouble. 



COME AND TAKE THE PLEDGE. 

S. Chisholm. 

COME and take the pledge, friends, come put on the blue, 
It represents a principle benevolent and true — 
The principle of abstinence from drunkard-making drink, 
That robs men of their noblest power— the power to rightly 

think. 
Gome and take the pledge, friends, drink will not do you good, 
It does not clothe, it does not warm, it is not good for food; 
It robs men of their self-respect, their money and their health, 
And, worst of all, their characters, — more precious far than 
wealth. 
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Gome and take the pledge, friends, there's perfect safety here. 
For we abstain from those vile drinks called spirits, wine and 

beer — 
Drinks that make many a rich man poor and many a wise man 

mad, 
And strong men weak, and kind men hard, and good men into 

bad. 

Come and take the pledge, friends, come for the drunkard's 

sake. 
Your neighbours and your children, that they may never take 
What robs good mothers of their love for husband, childreni 

friends ; 
Turns happy homes to hells on earth, fond fathers into fiends. 

Come and take the pledge, friends, come put on the blue, 
If you have got to love the drink 'tis the best thing you can do ; 
Drink blasts bright youth, it curses age, and quenches man- 
hood's fires, 
It steels the heart against all good, and kindles foul desires. 

Come and take the pledge, friends ; come, put on the blue ; 
To keep from drink is good for all, aud must be good for you. 
Drink does not make men better men, nor does it make them 

strong. 
It never gives true joy in life, nor does it life prolong. 

Come and take the pledge, friends ; this cannot do you ill ; 
But it may make you happier men, and help your purse to fill. 
The money spent on drink is worse than money thrown away. 
It may make rich the publican, that's the most that you can 
say. 

Come and take the pledge, friends ; 'tis surely better far 
To keep the money to yourselves than spend it at the bar, 
For Boniface won't pity you, nor help you in your need, 
Though what you've wasted has all gone both him and his to 
feed. 

Come and take the pledge, friends ; come put on the blue, 
You know the mischief drink has done if it has not injured 

you; 
For others' sake, if not your own, come give a helping hand 
To sweep old England's deadliest foe, intemperance, from the 
land, 

Come and sign the pledge, friends, 
Come put on the blue, 
To sign the pledge and keep from drink 
Is what you'll never rue. 

— Temperanet Record, 
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THE CITY CLEKK. 

By WiiiLiAH HoTLB, Author of Hymnt and Songs, 

THE city^s dark and dreary streeta 
Are sad with bustle and strife, 
And all around wears a sombre look 

With the cares of city life ; 
The pomp and pride on every side 

For me have lost all pleasure, 
I sigh for fields and meadows green 
Where once I roamed at leisure. 

I used to breathe the scent of flowers, 

And feel the sun's glad rays ; 
But now on an office stool I sit 

And into a ledger gaze. 
I sit and write from morn till night, 

No more the fresh air braces, 
I breathe the dust of stifling rooms, 

And look on pallid faces. 

My wife, dear soul, she cheers me up. 

At least she tries her best ; 
But when I'm in that horrid room 

A pain flits through my chest ; 
She little knows how business goes 

When a fellow's fairly in it— 
With failing trade and doubtful debts 

Before you every minute. 

I went to pay my quarter's bill. 

Which left my pockets bare, 
When Doctor Spriggs inspected me 

With a serious knowing air : 
Said he : *' I'm sure you can't enduro 

That office work much longer ; " 
I thanked him for his kind advice 

And wished that I were younger. 

My wants increase from year to year 

With children and with wife ; 
But how to get more salary 

Is the trouble of my life. 
I dare not ask, 'tis a dangerous task, 

I own the truth with sorrow, 
A hundred clerks could soon be found 

To fill my place to-morrow. 
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A friend called in the other night 

While I was taking tea, 
He would not take a friendly cap, 

But he took a glance at me. 
Said he ** Old Boy, I wish you joy 

In your line city berth, 
If you stay there you'll find yourself 

The poorest soul on earth." 

My dear wife can't a servant keep ; 

I don't know how she stands ; 
We used to go to Scarborough 

And stroll upon the sands : 
Said I ** My dear, you know, this year 

The rent we had to borrow ; 
I have no cash lor Scarborough : *' 

She hung her head in sorrow. 

If I could own a tidy farm 

On rich soil in the west. 
With children rising by my side, 

My labour would be blest. 
But 'tis too late to emigrate. 

Too late and more's the pity. 
Toil on I must to the bitter end 

A poor clerk in the city. 

With aching heart and faltering limb 

I labour day by day ; 
I sit and write from morn till night 

With little help or pay ; 
Then pity me by fate's decree 

Chained down to office work, 
A poor down-trodden British slave, 

The struggling city clerk. 



HUMAN PUFFERS. 
T. B. Thompson. 

WHERE'ER you travel, without fail, 
By land or water, steam or rail, 
You meet the devotee of snuff. 
Or else his neighbour playing puff; 
Waging with himself a war. 
Sucking smoke from a cigar, 
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Along the street, in park and square — 
In fact, you find him everywhere — 
At home, abroad, without rebuff, 
Indulging in a game of puff. 

Truly, man must be debased 
To indulge so vile a taste I 

To raise a doud he*s not content, 
But needs must give the smoke a yent ; 
And so he sucks to raise enough 
To keep him ever on the puff. 

Thus the smoker may be found 
Passing onward o*er the ground. 

He thus perverts his mind and taste, 

And sucks his money all to waste. 

His constitution need be tough 

To bear this everlasting puff ; 
Begulating now his speed 
See him suck his favourite weed. 

Of course he knows what he's about ; 

He draws it in and blows it out ; 

Tour counsel often deems as stuff 

Compared with his delightful puff. 
Take once more a parting look — 
How he must enjoy the smoke ! 

I know it may seem hard indeed, 
But still you might leave off the weed, 
And say, for once you've had enough 
Of such a senseless game as puff — 

Ever waging lifelong war 

With tobacco and cigar. 



THE CLEVER IDIOT. 

A BOY, as nursery records tell, 
Had dropp'd his drumstick in a well; 
He had good sense enough to know 
He would be beaten for*t, and so 
Slily (though silly from his cradle) 
Took from the shelf a silver ladle. 
And in the water down it goes. 
After the drumstick, I suppose. 

The thing was miss'd, the servants blamed, 
But in a week no longer named. 
Now this not suiting his designs, 
A silver cup he next purloins 
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(To aid his plan he never stopped), 
And in ihe water down it dropped. 

This caased some words and much inquiry, 
The tone of their remarks was liery ; 
All for a week were vexed and cross, 
And then submitted to their loss. 
At length, to follow up his plan, 
Our little clever idiot man 
His father's favourite silver waiter 
Next cast into the watery crater. 

Now this, indeed, was what the cook 
And butler could not overlook 1 
And all the servants of the place 
Were searched, and held in much disgrace. 
The boy now called out, ** Cook, here — ^Nell ; 
What's this so shining in the well ? " 

This was enough to give a hint 
That the lost treasures might be in*t ; 
So for a man with speed they sent, 
Who down the well directly went. 
They listened with expectant ear : 
At last these joyful words they hear : 
** Oh, here's the ladle, and the cup. 
And waiter too— so draw me up." 

" Hold ; " quoth the boy ; " a moment stay, 
** Bring something else that's in your way ; " 
Adding (with self-approving grin), 
** My drumstick, now your hand is in.*' 



WHO WOULD BE A PUBLICAN? 

T. H. Evans. 

WHO would be a Publican ? for this is what he sells : 
Deceptive drinks that fetter man beneath their witch- 
ing spells ; 
Drinks which lead to broken hearts, to ruined homes and lives ; 
Drinks that rob the honey stored in life's vast human hives. 

Drinks that urge some men to crime, keep others poorly clad, 
Drinks that slay us in our prime, or drive us raging mad ; 
Drinks which shroud both heart and home 'neath misery's 

crushing gloom. 
Drinks that lay our lov'd ones 'neath the churchyard's early 

tomb. 
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Who would be a pablican ? for this is what he sees: 
A father spam his famished child, despite its fervent pleas ; 
A woman lost to all that*s good, all wrecked in mind and purse. 
Whom 'tis to him a livelihood to daily blight and onrse ; 

Yes, there she is— too foul to tonoh, in loathsome tatters drest ; 

Straining with a frantic clutch her infant to her breast. 

Yes, there she stands, a fiend of strife, her purple lips all 
foam — 

The shattered wreck of some one's wife, God help that some- 
one's home 1 

Who would be a Publican ? for this is what he hears : 
A husband answer with an oath a wife's entreating tears. 
A cruel blow to still the cry that pleads in vain for bread. 
The sad, the last heart-broken sigh, at which her spirit fled. 

He hears it said on every side, drink stains the nation's fame ; 
He hears and knows of men who've died, blaspheming Heaven's 

name ; 
Who would be a publican ? for this is what he knows : 
The drink he sells his fellow-man will multiply his woes. 

He knows that drink too often tends to tarnish worth and 

fame ; 
He knows the glass too often ends in deeds we dare not name; 
He knows the coins his captives bring through his unhailowed 

doors. 
Oft represent privation, sin, to hopeless, homeless scores. 

He knows men from his door are hurled, all drink-inflamed and 

wild; 
Next mom the papers tell the world some man has killed his 

child ; 
Or madly slain his half -starved wife, despite her frantic plea ; 
The man is hanged, but justice leaves the drunkard-maker 
freel 

Next mom he opens just the same, without a pang or thought, 
As if to him, a ruined soul was something less than nought. 
Then who would be a publican ? 'tis better, don't you think, 
To be the poor lost drunkard than the man who sells him 
drmk? 

[From " True to the La$t " and other Oriffinal R«ading$f being 
Evans' Temperance Annoal for 1886, price 6ii., which we heartily 
recommend to oar readeis. 
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THE THIEF OF TIME. 

A DZALOOUB. 



CHABACTEBS. 

JoBM Bat \ 

Chablsy CBXSBrtTL I Sohool-boys. 

Balph Bxaot j 

Mb. Haxxb A deaf old geDtlenum, with WAlUng-siiok. 

JoHM CZtOD , A Fwm Servant. 

Patbt Flinit , An Irislunan. 

[SoBNX. — A Quiet Place in the country. Enter Balph Bbadt, 

with 8chool'book$] . 

RALPH. Twenty minutes to nine. I can take it easy this 
morning. How glad I am I stayed at home and studied 
McMurrough ! It is Recitation Day, and I want to win the 
highest mark. If I fail, it will not be for want of study. I 
believe I*m all right. {Recites) : 

Tie the Bonunons of heroes to conqnest or death. 
When the banneaa are biaBiug on mountain and heath j 
They call to the dirk, the claymore, the targe, 
To we march and the moBter, the line and the charge. 

Be the brand of each chieftain like Fin'B in hiB ire I 
Maj the blood through hit* veins fluw like ourrentB of fire I 
Burst the base foreign yoke as your sires did of yore, 
Or die like your siree and endure it no more 1 

[Enter Chablbt Chxebful] . 

Cbabjjiy {clapping his hand»Y Bravo! bravo! McMurrough. 
'* They do well to call you a chief 1 '* number one in arithmetic, 
history and geography ; and to-day I've no doubt we shall call 
you number one in recitation. 

Balph. Ah 1 Charley, glad to see you. Are you all ready 
for the contest? 

Chablit. Tes, Balph. {Recites), 

The Asuyrlan oame down Ilk** a wolf on the fbld, 
And his cohorts were gleHming in purplo and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like starH on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Oalilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest whon summer is green, 
The host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when aatnmn hath blown, 
TbsA host on the morzow lay withered and strown. 

Balpb. I see "a foeman worthy of my steel." Well, 
Charley, good luck to you. 

Chablit. The same to you. I believe we are about 
equally matched. I want to take the highest mark, but if I 
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tan to be defeated, there*s no one to whom I'd sooner surren- 
der the *' Tiotor*8 laurels " than to you. 

Ralph. And I can heartily say the same of you ; but we 
must both look out. John Bay told the boys yesterday he was 
bound to have the highest mark. 

Gharlbt. I don't fear him. 

Ralpb. But he's a good reciter, Charley. 

Chablbt. I acknowledge that ; but you know he's a terrible 
fellow for putting off study until the last moment. It was only 
yesterday morning Mr. Jones decided to have the recitations 
to-day. The only time we had to prepare was yesterday noon, 
last night, and this morning. 

Balph. Time enough, Charley. 

Chablbt. Certainly. But I know John Bay hasn't em- 
ployed it. Yesterday noon he went boating ; last night I'm 
afraid he visited Hopkins's melon patch; and this morning I 
flaw him from my window playing ball. 

Balph. Then we've not much to fear from him ; but here 
he is, puffing like a porpoise. 

[Enter John Bat, with a book] . 

John. Hallo, boys! what's the' time? 

Chablbt. Fifteen minutes to nine. All ready for the 
Beoital ? 

John. Not yet ; there's time enough. 

Balph. Time enough ! What have you selected ? 

John. '* Tell's Address.' I'm going to pitch into it now. 
I can do it in fifteen minutes. 

Chablbt. Why, you haven't left it till now ? 

John. Of course I have. Time enough, I tell you. I've 
got a locomotive memory, you know. None of your slow 
coaches. I shall only have to read it over two or three times. 

Balph. But why didn't you take it up before ? 

John. What's the use? I went boating yesterday; and 
last night I went— somewhere else. 

Chablbt. Yes 1 you took a m^Zoncholy walk. Eh, John ? 

John. What do you mean by that ? 

Chablbt. No matter. You'd better study Tell's Address, 
if you expect to be ready by nine o'clock. 

John. So I had. Well, you run along, and let me have 
this place to myself. 'Tis a quiet place. So good-by. I'll see 
you by nine o'clock, with Tell's Address perfect. 

Chablbt. Well, good luck to you. Come Balph. 

Balph. I say, Bay, what's the proverb about the " thief of 
time?" 

John. Who do you call a thief ? 

Balph. A slow coach, that will rob you of your laurels spite 
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of yoar loeomotiye memory. Come along, Charley. [Exeunt 
Chablet arid Balph] . 

John. Now, who told them I was after melons last night ? 
(Opeiu book). ** Tell's Address.'* Won't I astonish those lads ? 
what's tiie ase of wasting time in study before it is needed ? 
(Readi). 

Te crags and pealn, I'm with 7011 ono« again. 

[Enter Mb. Hanks, hobbling on hii ttiek] . 

Mb. Hanks. Look here, boy ; whereas Mr. Simmons's hoase? 

John. Oh I bother ! Over by the mill. 

Mb. H. Eh? (putting his hand to his ear). 

John. Over by the mill. 

Mb. H. Over that hill ? Good gracious ! Tou don't mean 
Tve got to travel as far as that, do you, in the hot sun ? 

John. No, no ; it is only a little way, sir. 

Mb. H. Only a little blaze ! It's an awful hot morning. 

John. O dear 1 this old fellow is as deaf as a post. {Very 
loud). Mr. — Simmons — olives— down— by— the mill. 

Mb. H. Oh, he does ! Why didn't you say so before? Down 
that way ? (Points). 

JoBJH (loud). Yes! To— the right! That— old — wooden 
one— ahead ! 

Mb. H. Who do you call an old wooden head 7 

John. O dear ! I never shall learn that piece. Tou don't 
understand. I— said — wooden — house. 

Mb. H. Eh ? (putting hii hand to his far). 

John. O dear ! O dear ! (Points). That's Mr. Simmons's 
— house — down— there ! 

Mb. H. Oh ! yes ! Thank you, thank you ! I'm a little 
hard of hearing. 

John. I see you are. Suffering from a cold ? 

Mb. H. Eh ? (his hand to his ear). 

John. Oh ! what a nuisance ! Is it— from a cold you — suffer? 

Mb. H. Old buffer, indeed ! Be more respectful to your 
elders, young man ; more respectful. [Exit] . 

John. I've got rid of him at last, and five minutes gone. 
dear ! (Reads). 

Ye erags and peakn, I'm with yon once again. 

[Re-enter Mr. Hanks] . 

Mb. H. Did you say right or left ? 

John. Good gracious ! the man's back ! To— the right I 
To the right ! Follow the stream. 
Mb. H. Eh? (his hand to his ear). 
John. Follow — the— stream — as— it — flows. 
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Mb. H. Follow my nose 1 Toa*re an impudent scamp ! 
(thaking hU nick at him). 1*11 ask you no more questions. 
lExif] . 

John. I hope you won't. This comes of trying to do a 
good-natured act, O dear ! that address 1 {Reada). 

Ye oi»g8 and peaks, I*m with yon onee agaia. 
[Bnt^ John Ci«od1 . 

Clod. Aw say, sonny, tha* hasn*t seen nowt of a keow, has ta, 
here or hereabouts ? 

John. No, I haven't seen a cow. 

Clod. Well, dunno get mad. It's plaguy strange wheer 
that keow has travelled to. Brand new keow feyther brought 
whom fro* market yesterday. What the f errups shall aw do 
Hoo*s a brindle, short horns. Tha* hasn't seen her ? 

John. No, I haven't seen her. I've seen no cows or cattle 
of any kind. It is no use stopping here. 

Clod. Well, aw dunno know what's to be done. Mi mother, 
dropped her bakin', and run one way; mi feyther stopped 
ploughin', and run th' tother ; and I've been aw roads. Tha' 
hasna' heerd a keow moo — mooing, has ta ? 

John. I don't believe there's a cow within forty miles of 
here. 

Clod. Ger off wi' thi — thar t joking neaw. Neaw, luk here ; 
I think tha' knows summat about that keow. Just tell me 
where hoo is, and I dunnot mind geein' thee tuppence. 

John. I tell you, again, I know nothing about your cow. 
I'm studying my lesson ; and if you don't clear out and leave 
me in peace, I shall never learn it. 

Clod. Well, aw dunnot want to hinder thee, bu' aw should 
like to know what's become of that keow. [Exif] . 

John. Gone at last. Was ever a fellow so plagued 1 {Goe$ 
to back of platform^ and walks up and doirn, studying). 

[Enter Patst Flinn {doesn't notice John)] . 

Patsy. Begorra, it's a foine irrant I's on anny way. It*s 
all along iv thim watthermillons, bad luck to 'em I Slaping 
swately on my bid last night thinking uv the bould by's that 
fit, blid, and run away from Canady, I heard a v'ice in the 
millon patch, saying, '* Here's a bouncer, bys." Faix, didn't 
I lape out uv that bid, and didn't I hurry on my clo'es, and 
didn't I take a big shtick, and didn 1 1 run fur the patch, and 
didn't I find nobody ? To be sure I did 1 So this morning 
Mr. Hopkins einds me to the school-house to find the b'ys that 
invaded the sacred retrait, which is the millon-patch. But 
how will I find thim ? Begorra, I should know that v'ice ; and 
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1*11 make the whole school shtand up togither one by one and 
shout, *' Here*s a bouncer I " that I will. 

John (coming forward). Now let me see how much I know. 
{Recites) : 

Ye cragn and peaks, Izn -with jon onee again I 

Patst. By my sowl, that's the v'ice of my drames ! 

John. I hold to yon the hands yon first beheld, 
To show they still are free. 

Patsy. Fray, is it, begorra 1 Tou'll not hould thim long, 

thin, my b'y 1 

John. Methinks I hear 

A spirit in your echoes answer me. , 

Patsy. Be sure, an* ye*ll soon hear an Irish echo ax ye 
something else 1 

John. And bid yonr tenant welcome to his home again. 

Patsy. Arrah, you're wilcome to no more watermillons, 

ye'll find. 

John. Te guards of Liberty t 

Patsy. Ye little blackguard I 

John. I'm -with you once again ! I hold my hands to yon. 
To show they still are free. 

Patsy. Sure, an* they're stained with watermillons. 

John. I rush to yon 

As though I could embrace you ! 

[Runt forward into Patsy's amu.l 

Patsy. Come on, I'm waiting for you I O, ye blackguard ! 
O, ye spalpeen 1 I've got yez ! 

John. Who are you ? What do you want? Let me go ! 

Patsy. Niver 1 Ye must go along wid me, my foine lad ; 
there's a bill awaiting for yez at farmer Hopkins's. 

John. Farmer Hopkins I But I shall be late for school. 

Patsy. O, niver moind the school. Ye'll get a little uv it 
there, from a nice big cowhide. 

John. Let me go, I say ! 

Patsy, Quit your howling, and come along wid yez. 

John. I won't. Help I help ! help ! 

[Enter Chabley and BalphJ . 

Charley. What's the matter, Bay ? 

Balph. Hallo, Patsy I What's to pay now ? 

Patsy. A small bill for watermillons, Master Balph. 

Balph. O, I see ; you're found out. Bay ! 

John. Well, I wasn't the only one in the patch last night. 

Balph. But you're the only one found out ; so you must 
take the consequences. 

Charley. Mr. Jones sent us to look for you ; it is five 
minutes after nine. 
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John. O dear ! what's to become of me ? 

Ralph. You must get to school at once. Patsy, 1*11 be 
answerable for John Kay's appearance at Farmer Hopkins's 
after school. Won't tliat do ? 

Patsy. To be sure it will. I can depind apon ye, Master 
Ralph. But mind and kape an eye an that chap ; fur it's my 
opinion he's a little cracked ; he's bin ravin* about crags, and 
peaks and liberty like a full-blooded Fenian. 1 11 go home 
and practise a bit wid that cowhide. 

Charlbt. Well, John, have you learned your piece ? 

JuHN. Learned my piece ? No. I've been bothered to 
death ! 

Ralph. YouWe been keeping company with " the thief of 
time." 

John. I'd like to know what you mean by that. 

Ralph. I'll tell you. You should have studied your piece 
yesterday noon ; but, instead of that, you went boating. You 
should have studied last night ; but instead of that, you got 
into a scrape, which promises to make trouble for you ; and 
this morning you played ball instead of taking time for your 
work. 

John. Well, I meant to have studied it yepterday, but I 
thought I had plenty of time. I wanted a little recreation. 

Chabley. Yes, John ; but you should look out for the 
lessons first, and not neglect them. Come, let us go to school. 

John. And be at the foot of the class. I don't like this. 

Ralph. You'll find a remedy for it in the copy-book. 

John. What is it? 

Ralph. A warning to the dilatory — " Procrastination is the 

thief of time.'* 

[Exeunt.] 



THE QUAKER AND THE ROBBER. 

Samuel Lover. 

A TRAVELLER wended the wilds among. 
With a purse of gold and a silver tongue ; 
His hat it was broad, and all drab were his clothes, 
For he hated high colours— except on his nose ; 
And he met with a lady, the story goes. 

The damsel she cast him a merry blink, 

And the traveller was nothing loth, I think I 

Her merry black eye beamed her bonnet beneath. 

And the Quaker he grinned, for he'd very good teeth, 

And he asked, "Art thou going to ride on the heath ? " 
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**I hope you'll protect me, kind sir," said the maid, 
As to ride this heath over I am sadly afraid ; 
For robbers, they say, here in numbers abound, 
And I wouldn't for anything I should be found : 
For between you and me I have five hundred pound.** 

** If that is thine own, dear," the Quaker said, 
*' I ne'er saw a maiden I sooner would wed ; 
And I have another live hundred just now. 
In the padding that's under my saddle-bow : 
And I'll settle it all upon thee, I vow 
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The maiden she smiled, and the rein she drew, 
*• Your ofifer I'll take, though I'll not take you 1 ** 
A pistol she held to the Quaker's head — 
'* Now give me your gold, or I'll give you my lead : 
'Tis under the saddle, I think you said." 

And the damsel ripped up the saddle-bow. 
And the Quaker was ne'er a quaker till now ; 
And he saw by the fair one he wished for a bride 
His purse drawn away with a swaggering stride. 
And the eye that looked tender now only defied. 

** The spirit doth move me, friend Broadbrim,'* quoth she, 
To take all this filthy temptation from thee ; 
For Mammon deceives, and beauty is fleeting. 
Accept from thy maiden a right loving greeting. 
For much doth she profit by this happy meeting. 

" And hark, jolly Quaker, so rosy and sly, 

Have righteousness more than a lass in your eye ; 

Don't go again peeping girls' bonnets beneath, 

Bemember the one you met on the heath : 

His name's Jimmy Barlow— I tell to your teeth." 

*' Friend James," quoth the Quaker, " pray listen to me, 
For thou canst confer a great favour, dost see ? 
The gold thou hast taken is not mine, my friend, 
But my master's— and truly on thee I depend 
To make it appear I my trust did defend. 

*' So fire a few shots through my coat here and there, 
To make it appear 'twas a desperate affair." 
So Jim he popped first through the skirts of his coat. 
And then through the collar, quite close to his throat ; 
" Now once through my broadbrim," quoth Ephraim, 
vote." 
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**I have but a brace,'* said bold Jim, ** and they^re spent, 
And I won't load again for a make-believe rent." 
" Then," said Ephraim, producing his pistols, ** just give 
My five-hundred pounds back, or, as sure as you live, 
I'U make of thy body a riddle or sieve." 

Jimmy Barlow was diddled — and though he was game, 

He saw Ephraim's pistol, so deadly in aim 

That he gave up the gold, and he took to his scrapers ; 

And when the whole story got into the papers, 

They said that the thieves were no match for the Quakers. 



YOUK WOEK. 

Mrs. E. Spragub Arnold. 

CHILDREN, do you see the wine 
In the crystal goblet shine ? 
Be not tempted by its charm ; 
It will surely lead to harm. 

Children, hate it ; 
Touch it never, fight it ever. 

Do you know what causeth woe, 
Bitter as the heart can know ? 
'Tis that self-same ruby wine 
Which would tempt that soul of thine. 

Children, hate it ; 
Touch it never, fight it ever. 

Never let it pass your lips ; 
Never even let the tips 
Of your fingers touch the bowl ; 
Hate it from your inmost soul, 

Truly hate it ; 
Touch it never, fight it ever. 

Think you •♦ hate " a word too strong ? 
No 1 not when applied to wrong 
Such as this the wine would bring, 
Hiding 'neath its charms a sting. 

Deeply hate it ; 
Touch it never, fight it ever. 

Such a deadly poisoned dart 
Never fails to reach the heart ; 
Turns to night life's brightest day, 
Takes all hope of heaven away. 

Purely hate it ; 
Touch it never, fight it ever. 
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** TT7ILL you please tell me where the Silver Lake Saloon 
VV is?" asked a woman of a gentleman walking along 
Jefferson Street last Tuesday evening. 

She was meanly clad, and her face was haggard from want 
and sorrow ; but her lips were set with determination, though 
now and then a tremor ran over them, whether from hunger, 
or grief, or physical weakness, or womanly timidity, could only 
be conjectured. 

She was not going after drink, the gentleman thought. Des- 
pair had evidently nerved her to some desperate course, 
repulsive to her nature. So he kindly pointed the way, and 
followed at a little distance to see what came of it. 

She passed on hurriedly, as if anxious to get through her 
task, or urged by some pressing need. Entering the saloon 
she called the person in attendance from his bar, and the 
gentleman who had followed her drew near, and heard revealed 
one of the saddest phases of the accursed liquor traffic — but 
one, alas 1 too common in this whisky-governed city of ours. 

Her husband is a working man, and like the rest of his 
class, can make at best but scanty provision for his family at 
this time df general depression, when the industries of the 
country are prostrate, and the few who can get work are glad 
to accept any wages. He had drawn his pittance a day or two 
before, and in the recklessness of desperation, or in the heart- 
less selfishness of a debased appetite, he had spent it all in a 
saloon, and been sent home penniless and drunk I And now 
there was not a crumb of bread in the house for the famishing 
little ones, and she was unable to appease their piteous cries 
for food ! Surely he would give her a little of what her hus- 
band had spent at his bar, to satisfy the hunger of her chil- 
dren ? It was an appeal to move a heart of flint, and the mute 
anguish in look and attitude was as eloquent as the sad, sad 
story that fell in broken sentences from her trembling lips. 

The fellow laughed in her face t 

O God 1 where were the lightnings of thy wrath I All Thy 
ways are just— but sometimes they are also past finding out. 

For a moment the woman gazed with wild, startled eyes into 
the mocking face before her. There was no mercy there 1 
Her nerves had been strung to the ordeal, but her last hope was 
cruelly shattered, and bursting into an agony of tears she 
turned and fled from the place. 



Whither? To her desolate home and famishing children, 
or to the dark, rolling river, in whose murky tide so much of 
human misery has found rest ? If the latter, who is responsible 
for the drowning of the body ? If the former, who is responsible 
for the drowning of the soul in the Hood of privation and 
wretchedness and desolation and blasted hopes that swept over 
that miserable home f Answer, ye who d^ out the slow bat 
sure damnation of the bowl 1 



THE WIVES OF BRIXHAM. 

YOU see the gentle water, 
How silently it floats ; 
How cautiously, how steadily, 

It moves the sleepy boats ; 
And all the little loops of pearl 

It strews along the sand. 
Steal out as leisurely as leaves 
When summer is at hand. 

But you know it can be angry. 

And thunder from its rest, 
When the stormy taunts of winter 

Are flying at its breast ; 
And if you like to listen, 

And draw your chairs around, 
I'll teU you what it did one night 

When you were sleeping sound. 

The merry boats of Brizham 

Go out to search the seas ; 
A staunch and sturdy fleet are they. 

Who love a swinging breeze ; 
And before the woods of Devon, 

And the silver cliffs of Wales, 
You may see, when summer evenings fall, 

The light upon their sails. 

But when the year grows darker, 

And grey winds hunt the foam, 
They go back to Little Brixham, 

And ply their toil at home. 
And thus it chanced one winter's night, 

When a storm began to roar. 
That the sailors all were out at sea, 

And all the wives on shore. 



Then, as the wind grew fiercer, 

The women's eheeks grew white, — 
It was fiercer in the twilight, 

And fiercest in the night ; 
The strong clouds set themselves like ice, 

Without a star to melt, 
The blackness of the daikness 

Was darkness to be felt. 

The storm, like an assassin. 

Went on its wicked way, 
And Btmck a hundred boats adrift. 

To reel about the bay. 
They meet, they crash->God keep the men ! 

Ood give a moment's light 1 
There is nothing but the tumult. 

And the tempest, and the night. 

The men on shore were anxious, — 

They dreaded what they knew ; 
What do you think the women did ? 

Love taught them what to do I 
Outspake a wife, ** We've beds at home, 

We'll burn them for a light, — 
Give us the men and the bare ground 1 

We want no more to-night." 

They took the grandame's blanket. 

Who shivered and bade them go ; 
They took the baby's pillow. 

Who could not say them no ; 
And they heaped a great fire on the pier ; 

And knew not all the while 
If they were heaping a bonfire. 

Or only a funeral pile. 

And, fed with precious food, the flame 

Shone bravely on the black. 
Till a cry rang through the people, 

** A boat is coming back ! '* 
Staggering dimly through the fog. 

Come shapes of fear and doubt; 
But when the first prow strikes the pier, 

Cannot you hear them shout ? 

Then all along the breadth of flame 

Dark figures shrieked and ran. 
With, *' Child, here comes your father 1" 

Or, *' Wife, is this your man?" 
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And faint feet touch the welcome stone, 

And wait a little while ; 
And kisses drop from frozen lips, 

Too tired to speak or smile. 

So, one by one, they straggled in. 

All that the sea would spare ; 
We will not reckon through our tears 

The names that were not there ; 
Bat some went home without a bed, 

When all the tale was told. 
Who were too cold with sorrow 

To know the night was cold. 

And this is what the men must do 

Who work in wind and foam ; 
And this is what the women bear 

Who watch for them at home. 
So when you see a Brixham boat 

Go out to face the gales, 
Tlunk of the love that travels 

Like light upon her sails. 



TUBN OFF THE TAP. 

Bt W. a. EiLTON, Author of *' The Fireman's Wedding," &c. 
^NE morning, just at breakfast time. 



O' 



I scanned in haste the paper. 
When in came running my pet dog, 
Cutting a curious caper. 

Now Dash was really most sedate, 

In fact, a perfect model ; 
Some slanderers said, he over ate, — 

Which caused that solemn waddle. 

But as a rule, I state again. 

Dash was a sober creature ; 
A look of wisdom, almost pain. 

Sat on his every feature. 

But now he seemed to lay aside 

His calm, sedate expression. 
And waddled in, all on one side. 

With looks of deep depression. 

** Why, what's the matter, Dash, old man ? 

You seem quite broken-hearted ; 
Go to your mistress, perhaps she can 

Dry up those tears just started.'* 
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But still he crawled along tiie floor 

As if he had been beaten ; 
I looked outside the parlour door 

Vor a cold joint, hall eaten ; 

But I saw nothing to account 
For the dog's strange behaviour : 

But now I heard quick footsteps mount, 
Heavy as a street pavior. 

And in rushed cook, all out of breath, 

And Mary Jane, just after ; 
Looking, with fright, as pale as death — 

I scarce restrained my laughter, 

To ask them, in an eager tone. 
The cause of their excitement ; 

Susan, the cook, gave one loud groan, 
I asked her what such fright meant, 

And why they came in such a state ? 

All flurried, both together ; 
Then Mary Jane found breath to state, 

*' It's all through the wet weather I " 

*' The weather, dear me I " I exclaimed 
" You fill me with strange wonder. 

And I should really be ashamed 
To tremble so at thunder." 

When Susan, the stout cook, replied. 

With just a little shiver, 
" The heavy rain has riz the tide ; 

Our kitchen's like a river." 

I heard no more, but down the stairs 
I rushed towards the kitchen ; 

I took our tom-cat unawares, 
He had a glorious ** pitch in." 

Yes, it was true, the tide had riZf 
The Windsor chairs were floating ; 

My wife, behind me, said ** Go on, 
You're very fond of boating I " 

But boating in your kitchen, well. 

Is not exhilarating ; 
And so I thought I'd wait and see 

If the tide meant abating. 
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I Oilled to oook, and Mary Jane, 
•• Oona, do not stand bewailing, 

But bring me all your pots and pans, 
We'll get it oat by baling." 

We toiled and toiled for loll an honr, 

The water kept on rising ; 
Said I, " It seems beyond our power, 

Well, this is most surprising." 

Bat opening now the wash-house door, 
I loond what caused our trouble ; 

The tap was turned on full, a stream 
Splashed down with many a bubble. 

** Look there, look there, ^ou foolish maids. 

And stop this idle funnmg ; 
Turn off the tap, you foolish jades : 

Who left that water running ? " 

Cook tucked her skirts about her knees. 
And splashed in like a duckling ; 

And cook, remember, if you please, 
Was not a " babe or suckling." 

She reached the tap and turned it off. 

The water soon abated ; 
With streams laid on at such a rate, 

We were much over-rated. 

There is a moral to this tale, 

I trust you'll not forget it, 
And if you mark that moral well, 

I'm sure you'll not regret it. 

There is a mighty stir just now 

About the poor and lonely, 
But those who give them better homes 

Bale out the water only. 

But " Penny Dinners," " Better homes," 

" Gompulsory education," 
May grow at such a pace, until 

We pauperise the nation. 

And while the " liquid stream of death ** 

So ceaselessly is flowing, 
The evils we so much deplore 

Ciontinually are growing. 
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** Tarn off the tap,'* shut up the still, 

Go in for Prohibition ; 
And then the toiling masses will 

Improve thnr own condition. 

*' Turn off the tap ;" the stream of woe 

Is running fast, my brothers ; 
That stream once stayed, our land will grow 

The pride of all the others ! 



MRS. GIMPINS ON REFORM. 

William Hotlb. 

WHAT is the world a-coming to 1 that's what I want to 
know; 
'Tis time the women spoke right out, I*ye said so long ago ; 
This is a woman's question, for it seems to me quite plain 
The men are most indifferent — I had almost said insane. 
Who sounds the praise of woman ? who estimates her worth ? 
Who tries to elevate her to her proper sphere on earth ? 
She is worth her weight in rubies— but man is false and base ; 
He'll take her for his pleasure, then leave her in disgrace. 
We want a reformation ; but what can we expect 
When men the rights of woman so utterly neglect. 
It really is provoking when you hear them rage and storm 
And agitate society with measures of reform. 
Beform indeed ! just fancy how these politicians foam, 
I always said and still maintain reform begins at home. 
Women want more liberty, more time to look about ; 
Poor things, they're slaving day and night, their lives are 

wearing out ; 
They say a woman's little sense — 'tis a libel and a shame ; 
A woman little sense indeed 1 and who should bear the blame ? 
Who keeps them pining in the house by trickery and fraud ? 
I wonder what the men would know if they never went abroad ? 
Just put them to the wash-tub, let them bake and clean the 

floor, 
Or stitch and cook or mind the house, until the week rolls o'er; 
A pretty mess they'd make of it— such shiftless, stupid things ; 
They Uttle know the toil and care which a lot of children 

brings. 
I have no patience with such men as go about the town 
A-spouting in their fancy clubs to run poor women down. 
Beform indeed ! and so say I, reform is what we want, 
A little genuine sympathy and less deceit and cant. 
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Let every woman speak her mind, as only women can, 
We*d soon go in to end or mend that animal called man. 
WeWe got some handsome specimens about the town just now, 
The only thing they're clever at is getting up a row — 
Gome rolling home at dead of night — I pity their poor wives ; 
Poor sools, they know the tyranny that's crushing out their 

lives. 
Husbands indeed ! don*t call them such, 'tis a libel on the 

name, 
These wretches are our murderers ; they fill our homes with 

shame ; 
Their hearts are hard as adamant, as every woman knows — 
God help the starving children who suffer from their blows. 
What is the world a-coming to, that's what I want to know, 
Such brutes, sav I, are only fit to stock a wild beast show. 
Then there's a lot of fellows— I had almost said— as bad. 
They pinch and screw their poor wives down till life grows 

dark and sad ; 
'Tis business here and business there, they're off like some 

express. 
And never spare a minute the dear children to caress ; 
Bo awfully conceited, it has come to this at last, 
They cannot take their wives abroad for fear of losing caste. 
Kight after night, poor soul, she waits in terror and despair, 
Till home her lord returns at last, like a lion from his lair. 
'Tis well to have a Parliament, and 'tis right to have a Queen, 
And 'tis well to have two parties, with a middle course between, 
But as sure as my name's Oimpins, it is like a Chinese puzzle. 
To know what all these clubs are for, if men don't go to 

guzzle ; 
Belorm indeed ! I'd clear them out — at least I'd shift the drink. 
And give those high-born fellows more time to read and think, 
Instead of foreign politics I'd show them nobler lives, 
And make them hear some lectures on men's duty to their 

wives. 
It has long been my opinion, and I'll say it once again, 
If women were united we might soon reform the men. 
If the hand that rocks the cradle is the teacher of mankind, 
Let us show the men of Britain we are neither mad nor blind ; 
Let us rally from the city, from the village, from the town, 
Let us carry on a grand crusade to put the drink curse down. 
This is a woman's question, and it seems to me quite plain 
We women must be earnest if our rights we mean to gain ; 
It has long been my opinion, and 1*11 say it once again, 
If women were united we might soon reform the men. 
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BAD HABITS. 

A DiALoaus BT Mrs. M. Ella. Cobmbll. 

GHABACTERS. 

Obobob, Mart, 

Harry, Laura, 

Fbamk, Bbbtha, 
Arthub. 



[Scene. — A sitting roomy all present except Gborob ; seated 
round the platform or at the tabUy engaged in conversation] . 

Enter Geobgb. 

GEOBGE. Good evening, friends, I'm sorry to be late, but 
I have been detained on important business. 

Habby. Better late than never, George, we were only 
waiting for you to start on our afternoon's ramble. But what 
i& the matter ? you look as proud as a king. 

Geoboe. Well, I have occasion to look so. I have just 
conquered myself, and that is more than Alexander could do. 
Bead this, and let me know your opinion of it. (Handing a 
sheet of paper to Habby, then sitting), 

Habry (reads), '' I, George Bancroft, do solemnly declare 
that, with God's help, no intoxicating liquors of any kind 
shall henceforth pass my lips, and that no profane exclama- 
tion or invective shall issue from them. That, as far as lies 
in my power, I will try to conquer all my existing faults, and 
form no bad habits in the future- I also engage never to 
smoke nor chew tobacco, and to be temperate in aU things. 
"(Signed), Geo. Bancboft." 

Maby. Why, George, anyone would suppose that you were 
a confirmed drunkard, and addicted to any number of faults 
and vices, to judge from what Harry has just read. 

Geoboe. You do not understand. Mary, it is not what I 
have done, but to guard against what I may be tempted to do 
in the future, that I have signed this pledge. I wish I could 
get all of you to join me in my good resolution, and together 
we could form a mutual aid association. 

Fbank. But what good does it do to a body to sign this 
now f I don't like brandy or cigars, and it will be time enough 
to sign a pledge after I begin to use them. 

Bebtha. That is a wrong idea altogether, Frank ; for if 
you wait till you begin to like them, you will never sign the 
pledge. I know enough about the power of habit to tell you 
that. I think it would be a very wise plan for all you boys to 
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sign it, but I cannot imagine what need there is for us girls to 
do so. I am sore I would never drink, smoke, ohew nor 
swear. 

Habrt. Yes, but this pledge provides lor you girls in this 
sentence : ** I will try to conquer all my existing faults and 
form no bad habits in the future." Surely, you are not per- 
fect. You must have tome faults. 

Bbrtha. I must, must I? Well, I'd like to know what 
business it is of yours ? I guess I am as good as any of the 
other girls. 

Lauba. Gracious me I Bertha, you need not get so angry 
about it. You frighten me almost to death with your black 
looks. 

Arthur (laughing). There, girls, both of you have betrayed 
your predominant faults, and proved conclusively that you need 
to sign the pledge. You, Bertha, have displayed a hasty tem- 
per, and if you do not conquer it in your youth it will surely 
conquer you as you grow older; and what sight is more 
displeasing than an angry woman T Laura is almost equally 
to blame, for she is guiity of exaggeration and an unladylike 
exclamation. She said she was almost frightened to death, 
but I did not notice any particular difference in her appear- 
ance, and I am quite certain that a refined and cultivated lady 
would not wish to utter such expressions as '* Gracious me 1 *' 

Bertha. Well, Arthur, I acknowledge that I was wrong to 
speak so impatiently, and I shall endeavour to overcome my 
faults, and I will prove my sincerity by signing George's 
pledge. 

Lat7Ra. And I acknowledge that I have formed the very 
bad habit of exaggerating and using improper and unladylike 
exclamations ; but if you will all help me, I have no doubt I 
can conquer my besetting sins before long. 

Frank. Well, I suppose as you are all acknowledging your 
faults, I shall have to do the same. But, upon my word, I can- 
not think of anything just now. I do not swear, smoke, nor 
drink ; and, in fact, I think I am about as good as they get 
them up nowadays. If any of you know anything against me, 
just speak out. I)on*t be afraid — I won't get mad. 

Harry (ZaupAing). Ha ! ha ! Frank, I think your bump 
of self-esteem is about the size of a pumpkin. In fact, it must 
take up nearly all your head and leave very little room for 
brains. Give it to him, boys ; tell him all his defects. 

Georgr. Well, I know of one very great failing he has — 
want of punctuality. He never enters Sunday-school until 
after the exercises have commenced, and is always five minutes 
behindhand on every occasion. 
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Abthub. Now it is my turn to find fault. He is given to 
boasting, extravagance, using slang phrases, affecting manly 
airs, self-oonceit, and 

Fbanx. Stopl stop! boys. Have a little regard for my 
feelings. Oirls, won't you speak one kind word for me ? You 
have just been reprimanded, and ** you know how it is your- 
selves.*' 

Mjlbt. Yes, boys, I think we have all received our share of 
reproof, and 1 for one will endeavour to conquer my faults. My 
besetting sin is carelessness, both in attire and conversation. 
I will endeavour to think twice before I speak once, and to 
cultivate habits of neatness and order. 

Laura. And I think we should aU endeavour to avoid the 
use of slang phrases. 

Bbbtha. Yes, and cultivate a forgiving and charitable dis- 
position toward others. 

OsoBGE. Come, then ; let us all sign the pledge and endea- 
vour to become what true men and women ought to be — 
pure and good in thought, word and deed ; and, if we could 
but persuade some of these kind friends to join us in our good 
resolutions, we would feel that our efforts had not been in 
vain. {All sign), 

Habbt. Now, for our ramble ; we are very late in starting, 
but as I said before, ** better late than never." 

(Exeunt,) 



AROUSE YE MEN OP ENGLAND. 

A. L. W. 

A BOUSE ye, men of England ! 
Who boast* your country free. 
Arouse ye, in the sacred name 

Of home and liberty 1 
There's a treacherous foe among you. 

In cottage and in hall, 
Binding his million captives fast 

In base and bitter thrall. 
Each year by tens of thousands 

He lays his victims low ; 
Then rouse ye, men of England, 

And crush your country's foe. 

By the cry of hopeless anguish 

That rises up to heaven, 
From hearths made black and desolate. 

Whence every joy is driven ; 
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Where the wile sits broken-hearted, 

In more than widowed woe, 
Trembling to hear the footsteps nigh 

That bring the curse and blow; 
And the children cower in terror, 

Hushing their hunger wail : 
Arouse ye, men of England, 

And make the tyrant qoail 1 

By manhoood's strength dishonoured. 

Of reason's crown bereft- 
All that was pure and noble gone, 

Only a demon left. 
By woman's form degraded, 

Whence the mother's heart has flown, 
Deaf to her famished infant's cry. 

Deaf to its dying moan. 
By childhood old in sorrow. 

In rags, and crime, and woe : 
Up, haste ye to the rescue. 

And lay the enslaver low ! 

By the floods of bitter weeping 

Shed o'er an erring child. 
Lured by the tempter's wiles astray, 

And ruined and defiled. 
By youth's bright promise blighted; 

By the wreck of fortune fair ; 
By the dark tide hiding in its depth 

The suicide's despair. 
Arouse ye, men of England, 

No tampering with the foe ; 
Up in the might of freemen, 

And lay the spoiler low. 

By the sounds of strife and bloodshed 

That ring throughout the land ; 
By the death-shriek of the victim, 

And the murderer's gory hand ; 
By remorse, all vainly brooding 

In the felon's gloomy cell ; 
By madness with its fevered brain, 

And wild delirious yell : 
Arouse ye, men of England, 

And lay the tyrant low ! 
Up, ye who love your country. 

No quarter to the foe. 
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Bj the house of prayer forsaken 

For the gilded haunts of sin, 
Like gorgeous palaces without, 

But dens of crime within ; 
By the white robe of religion, 

With deeds of eyil stained ; 
By the holy banner of the Cross, 

In the heathen sight profaned : 
By all in heaven that's sacred, 

Or dear on earth below ; 
Arouse ye, men of England, 

And crush your country's foe ! 

The Mother*» Treagury^ 

A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW. 

Maby a. Fobd. 

THE surging sea of human life forever onward rolls. 
And bears to the eternal shore its daily freight of souls. 
Though bravely sails our bark to day, pale Death sits at the 

prow, 
And few shall know we ever lived a hundred years from now. 

O mighty human brotherhood ! why fiercely war and strive. 
While Ghod's great world has ample space for everything alive ? 
Broad fields uncultured and unclaimed are waiting for the 

plough 
Of progress that shall make them bloom a hundred years from 

now. 

Why should we try so earnestly in life's short narrow span. 
On golden stairs to climb so high above our brother man ? 
Why blindly at an earthly shrine in slavish homage bow ? 
Our gold will rust, ourselves be dust, a hundred years from 
now. 

Why prize so much the world's applause? Why dread so 

much its blame ? 
A fleeting echo is its voice of censure or of fame ; 
The praise that thrills the heart, the scorn that dyes with 

shame the brow, 
Will be as long-forgotten dreams a hundred years from now. 

O patient hearts, that meekly bear your wear^ load of wrong 1 
O earnest hearts, that bravely dare, and, stnving, grow more 

strong ! 
Press on till perfect peace is won ; you'll never dream of how 
You struggled o'er life's thorny road a hundred years from 

now. 
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Orand, lofty boqIs, who live and toil that freedom, light and 

truth 
Alone may rule the universe, for you is endless yonth ! 
When *mid the blest with God you rest, the grateful land shall 

bow 
Above your clay in reverent love a hundred years from now. 

Earth*s empires rise and fall, Time 1 like breakers on thy shore 
They rush upon the rocks of doom, go down, and are no more. 
The starry wilderness of worlds that gem night's radiant brow 
Will light the skies for other eyes a hundred years firom now. 
Our Father, to whose sleepless eyes the past and future stand 
An open page, like babes we cling to Thy protecting hand ; 
Change, sorrow, death are naught to us if we may safely bow 
Beneath the shadow of Thy throne a hundred years from now. 



THE TEMPERANCE FANATIC. 



KIND friend, put your glass on the table 
Untasted, and listen to me. 
You say I'm a temperance fanatic — 

Mayhap I have reason to be. 
It is years since we parted at college ; 
Let us talk over times passed away, 
And see, of companions and classmates. 
Who's dead and who's living to-day. 

There were ten of us came off together, 

Here are two ; now what of the eight ? 
But a few days ago I saw Williams, 

He who beat us all in debate. 
He was rich you know, now he is needy, 

I asked where his fortune all went ; 
He tipped up a glass as he answered, 

*' I drank it down so, every cent." 

Then Ralph, who bore the first honour. 

He took to the Bar, as you know. 
But another bar claimed his attention, 

And business progressed rather slow. 
He died of the tremens, poor fellow, 

His talents would rank with the first. 
And to think of his dying ere forty, 

A prey to the demon of thirst 1 
Then Bob, irrepressible Bobert, 

Who always took lead in our fun, 
The gayest and wildest of fellows, 

Tet the kindest and best-hearted one. 
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Well, he went to prison, life-Bentence : 
He took too much liquor one day, 

And a spree that began in good feeling 
Ended up with a stabbing affray. 

Then there was that young prince of topers, 

That high-headed Archibald West, 
He never was known to be tipsy, 

Yet he drank more than all of the rest. 
Ah ! he is reaping the crop of his sowing, 

His son loves the cup and has not 
A stomach of steel like his father, 

And already the boy is a sot. 

I made Tom a visit last summer ; 

You remember Tom, quiet and mild. 
Well, he makes the most fretful of husbands, 

I pity his wife and his child. 
He*s pleasant enough in the evening 

As he sips his hot toddy and ale, 
But all the forenoon he's a terror. 

Cross, headachy, snappish and pale. 

And George, who was called Claude Adonis, 

Who turned women^s heads with a smile. 
That straight-limbed and graceful Apollo 

Who took a dram ** once in a while,'* — 
Oh ! Charles, you would scarcely believe it, 

But the fellow's a sight to behold ; 
His nose is as red as a lobster, 

He's bloated and blear-eyed and old. 

Then Herbert, he's travelling somewhere ; 

But one more remains, Henry Lee, 
And you know from the deck of a steamer 

He fell, and was lost out at sea. 
A friend who was with him since told me 

That Hank was light-headed from drink. 
And that's how he so lost his balance, 

'Twas the general opinion, I think. 

So Charles when I name o'er our classmates. 

Who all tipped the glass now and then, 
I think what woes might have been saved them 

If they had been temperance men. 
You, I own, seem untouched by drink's dangers, 

Yet your future we neither can scan. 
And I really feel safer for being 

A very fanatical man. 



1 
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THE INFIDEL AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

[SngBesfeed bj retding a nairepftper paragraph describing the soene between 
Um brave old Ethan Allen and his danghter on the eve of her deathiwhen 
she asked the stem infidel in whose faith he would have her to die— hia 
or her mother's.] 

** rriHE damps of death are coming fast, 

Jl My father, o*er my brow ; 
The past with all its scenes has fled, 

And I must turn me now 
To that dim future which in vain 

My feeble eyes descry ; 
Tell me, my father, in this hour, 

In whose stem faith to die. 

" I think I've watched the scornful smile, 

And heard the withering tone, 
Whene'er the Christian's humble hope 

Was placed above thine own ; 
I've heard thee speak of coming death 

Without a shade of gloom. 
And laugh at all the childish fears 

That cluster round the tomb. 

** Or is it in my mother's faith ? 

How strongly do I trace. 
Through many a weary year long past, 

That calm and saintly face 1 
How often do I call to mind, 

Now she is 'neath the sod, 
The place, the hour, in which she drew 

My early thoughts to God 1 

*' My father, shall I look above, 

Amid this gathering gloom, 
To Him whose promises of love 

Extend beyond the tomb ? 
Or curse the Being who hath blessed 

This chequered path of mine ? 
And promises eternal rest I 

Or die, my sire, in thine ? " 

The frown upon that warrior brow 

Passed like a cloud away. 
And tears coursed down the rugged cheek 

That flowed not till that day ; 
" Not, not in mine," with choking voice 

The sceptic made reply — 
" But in thy mother's holy faith. 

My daughter, may'st thou die ! " 
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THE SQUIRE'S PLEDGE. 



SOME years since, when the subject of temperance was being 
first discassed, the citizens of a little town in the west- 
em part of Massachusetts called a meeting to talk over the 
matter. There had never been a temperance society in the 
place, but after some little discussion it was voted to form one. 
They drew up a pledge of total abstinence, and agreed if any 
member of the society broke it he should be turned out. 

Before the pledge was accepted, Deacon D. aro&e and said 
he had one objection to it; he thought that Thanksgiving 
day ought to be free for the members to take something, as 
he could relish his dinner much better at this festival if he 
took a glass of wine. 

Mr. S. thought that the pledge was not perfect. He didn*t 
care anything about Thanksgiving, but his family always 
made a great account of Christmas, and he couldn't think of 
sitting down to dinner then without something to diink. He 
was willing to give it up on all other days, and, in fact, that 
was the only time when he cared anything about it. 

Mr. B. next arose and said he agreed with the other 
speakers, except in the time. He didn't think much of 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, though he liked a little any time. 
There was one day, however, when he must have it, and that 
was the Fourth of July. He always calculated upon having 
a "regUar ^nk " on that day, and he wouldn't sign the 
pledge if it prevented him celebrating Independence. 

Squire L., an old farmer, followed Mr. B. He was not in 
the habit of taking anything often, but he must have some 
when he washed his sheep. He would sign the pledge if it 
gave him the privilege of imbibing when he washed his sheep. 
Why, he considered it dangerous for him to keep his hands 
in cold water without somethmg to keep him warm inside. 

After some consideration, it was concluded that each 
member of the society should take his own occasion to drink — 
Deacon D. on Thanksgiving, Mr. S. on Christmas, etc. The 
pledge was signed by a large number, and the society ad- 
journed in a flourishing condition, after voting that it should 
be the duty of the members to watch each other, to see that 
they did not break the pledge. 

The next morning Deacon D. walked in his neighbour's 
yard — who, by the way, was Mr. L., the sheep man — wonder- 
ing, as it was a bitter cold morning, whether L. was up yet. 
He met his neighbour coming out of the house, and to his 
surprise, gloriously drunk. 



"Why, L. !*' exoUttined the astonished deaeon, **wh&t 
does this mean,' sir f Ton have broken yonr pledge, and dis- 
graced oar society and the temperance caose." 

" Not— hio— as joa knows on, deacon,** says L. "I haveo*! 
bro— hie—broken the pledge, deacon." 

"Certainly yoo have, sir, and I shall report yon to the 
society. Toa agreed not to drink except when yon washed 
slieep. Ton cannot make me believe yoa ace going to wash 
sheep en sneh a cold day as this.** 

** F-foUow— hie— me, deacon.'* 

L. started for the bam, and the deacon followed. On enter- 
ing the door tiie deacon saw a large wash-tub standing on the 
floor, with an old ram tied to it, the poor animal shaking 
dreadfully with the cold, and bleating pitifully. 

" There— hie— d-d-deacon,*' said L., pointing to the sheep 
with an air of triumph, " that old — hie— ram has been washed 
six times this— hie — morning.*' 



GONE WITH A HANDSOMER MAN. 

Will Cablbtom. 

John. 

I'VE worked in the field all day, a plowin' the " stony streak ;" 
I've scolded my team till Vm hoarse ; I've tramped till my 
legs are weak ; 
I've choked a dozen swears (so's not to tell Jane fibs.) 
When the plow-pint struck a stone and the handles punched 
my ribs. 

I've put my team in the bam, and rubbed their sweaty coats ; 
I've fed 'em a heap of hay and a half a bushel of oats ; 
And to see the way they eat makes me like eatin' feel, 
And Jane won't say to-night that I don't make out a meaL 

Well said ! the door is locked ! but here she's left the key, 
Under the step, in a place known only to her and me ; 
1 wonder who's dyin' or dead, that she's hustled off pell-mell ; 
But here on the table's a note, and probably this will tell. 

Good God I my wife is gone I my wife is gone astray I 

The letter it says, ** Good-bye, for I'm a going away ; 

I've lived with you six months, John, and so far I've been true ; 

But I*m going away to-day with a handsomer man than you." 
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A hftn'tomer man than me ! Why, that am*t mach to aay ; 
There's han'aomer men than me go past here every day. 
T}iere*B handsomer men than me— I ain't ol the han'some kind ; 
Bat a loven*er man than I was I gaess she'U never find. 

Curse heirl eorse herl I say, and give my corses wings t 
May the words of love I* ve spoken be ohanged to sooipion stings 1 
Oh ! she filled my heart with joy, she emptied my heart of 

doubt, 
And now, with a scratch of a pen, she lets my heart's blood ontl 

Curse hmrl curse her ! say I, she'll some time me this day ; 
She'll some time leafm that hate is a game that two can play ; 
And long before she dies she'll grieve she ever was bom, 
And I*n plow her grave with hate, and seed it down to scorn. 

As sure as the world goes on, therell come a time when she 
Will read the devilish heart of that han'somer man than me; 
And there'll be a time when he will find, as others do. 
That she who is fiUse to one can be the same with two. 

And When her face grows pale, and when her eves grow duui 

And when he is tired of her and she is tired of him. 

She'll do what she ought to have done, and coolly count the 

cost; 
Ajod/^Q she'U see things clear, and know what she has lost. 

And thoughts that are now asleep will wake up in her mind, 
And she will mourn and cry for what she has left behind ; 
And maybe she'll sometimes long for me— for me — ^but no I 
Tve'hlotted her out of my heart, and I will not have it so. 

And yet in her girlish heart there was somethin' or other she 

That fostened a man to her, and wasn't entirely bad; 
And ^e loved me a little, I think, although it didn't last ; 
But I musn't think of these things--I've buried them in the 
past. 

I'll take my hard words back, nor make a bad matter worse ; 
She'll have trouble enough ; she shall not have my curse ; 
But I'll live a life BO square— and I well know that I can, — 
That riie always will sorry be that Bhe went with that has** 
Bomerman. 



Ah, here is her kitchen dress ! it makes my poor eyes blurj 
It seems when I look at that, as if 'twas holdin' her. 



i 
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And here are her week-day shoes, and there is her week-day hat. 
And 7onder*8 her weddin' gown : I wonder she didn't take that. 

*Twa8 only this momin* she came and called me her " dearest 

dear/' 
And said I was makin* for her a regular paradise here ; 

Godl if yon want a man to sense the pains of hell, 
Before yon pitch him in just keep him in heaven a spell I 

Good-bye 1 I wish that death had severed as two apart. 
You've lost a worshipper here, you've crushed a lovin' heart. 
I'll worship no woman again ; but I guess I'll learn to pray, 
And kneel as you used to kneel before you run away. 

And if I thought I could bring my words on Heaven to bear. 
And if I thought I had some Uttle influence there, 

1 would pray that I might be, if it only could be so, 
As happy and gay as I was a half an hour ago. 

Jane {entering). 

Why, John, what a litter here! you've thrown things all 

around 1 
Come, what is the matter now ? and what have yon lost or 

found? 
And here's my father here, a waiting for supper, too ; 
I've been a riding with him — he's that " handsomer man than 

you." 

Ha I ha t Pa take a seat, while I put the kettle on. 

And get things ready for tea, and kiss my dear old John. 

Why, John, you look so strange 1 come what has crossed 

your track ? 
I was only a joking you know, I'm willing to take it back. 

John {aside). 

Well, now, if this ainH a joke, with rather a bitter cream ! 
It seems as if I'd awoke from a mighty ticklish dream ; 
And I think she ** smells a rat," for she smiles at me so queer, 
I hope she don't ; good gracious ! I hope that they didn't hear. 

'Twas one of her practical drives, she thought I'd understand 1 
But I'll never bseak sod ^ain till I get the lay of the land. 
But one thing's settled with me— to appreciate heaven well, 
'Tis good for a man to have some fifteen minutes of hell. 

— Harper*s Weekly, 
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AN EASY EEMEDY. 

HoBAOB Smith. 

AN honeBt tailor, whose baptiEtmal 
And patronyxnio appellations 
Were William Button, had a dismid 

Tendency to deep potations, 
And though, as he were overmated. 
Like Jerry Sneak, our snip was fated, 
In spite of all his hungry heavings. 
To cuink the tea and coffee leavings, 
And eat fat mutton flaps for dinner : 
Yet sometimes the rebellious sinner. 
Asserting his marital rights, 
Would, on the wages-paying nights, 
Betake him to the public-house. 
To smoke, to tipple, and carouse ; 
And as with each new dram and sip he 

Still more and more pot-valiant grew. 
At last he fairly braved his spouse, 

Galled her a vixen and a shreWf 
A Jezebel and a Xantippe t 

Beiuming home one night, our varlet. 
Bold with his wife-compelling liquor. 
Battled the knocker quick and quicker, 
When, with fierce eye and face of scarlet. 
His tender spouse appeared, and shrilly 
Vented reproaches on her Willy. 

'* So, jackanapes, you*re come at last I 
No doubt the evening has been passed 
In tippling purl, you drunken sot, 
Mulled ale and anter, hot and h«t ; 
While your poor wife is left to slave. 

And drink cold water from the can, — 
Cold water, ye remorseless knave! *' 

'* Gold ! " cried the husband, who began 
In turn to wrangle and to storm it, — 

"Gold ? ye poor lazy slattern, cold ? 

Then why, ye good-for-nothing scold, 
Why don't you warm it ? ** 
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THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

BoBBBT Lowell. 

In the mimmer of 1867 the Britifth garrison in Lneknow were reduced to 
psriloui) straitH. They were beneiged by the native rebels in a largely oat* 
nnmbering toroe. Cmel, rindictive, and remorseless, these mutineecs, could 
they entor the citjr, would pat all the men, women, and children to a fearful 
death. They hwa advanced their batteries and mines so far that in less than 
an hour the city must fall, unless relief should be at hand. And relief was 
at hand, though no one was aware of it. Rarelock with 8,500 men was 
•pnroaehing, but amid the din and smoke of the caamooade nothing could 
tw neard or seen. 

On came Hayelock and his men ; they hewed a passage through the rebel 
maiiweB up to the very walls of Lueknow, and snatched their countrymen 
from the honon of ttiieir impending fate. 

OH ! that last day in Lneknow fort ! 
We knew that it was the last, 
That the enemy's lines crept sorely on, 
And the end was coming fast. 

To yield to that foe was worse than death, 

And the men and we all worked on ; 
It was one day more of smoke and roar. 

And then it would all be done. 

There was one of as, a corporars wife, 

A fair, young, gentle thing, 
Wasted with fever in the siege, 

And her mind was wandering. 

She lay on the ground, in her Scottish plaid, 

And I took her head on my knee : 
** When my father comes hame frae the pleugh,'* she said, 

•* Ohl then please waken me.** 

She slept like a child on her father*s floor 

In the flecking of woodbine shade, 
When the house-dog sprawls by the open door, 

And the mother's wheel is steid. 

It was smoke and roar and powder-stench. 

And hopeless waiting for death ; 
And the soldier's wife, tike a full-tired child. 

Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 

I sank to sleep ; and I had my dream 

Of an English village-lane. 
And wall axMl garden ; — but one wild scream 

Brought me back to the roar again. 
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There Jessie Brown stood listening 

Till a sadden gladness broke 
All over her face, and she caught my hand 

And drew me near, as she spoke : — 

*• The HielandeiB I OhI dinnayehear 

The slogan far awa ? 
The McGregor's? Oh t I ken it weel ; 

lt*s the grandest o' them a* ! 

** Gk>d bless the bonnie Hielandersl 

We're saved 1 we're saved : '' she cried; 
And fell on her knees ; and thanks to Qod 

Flowed forth like a fall flood-tide. 

Along the battery-line her cry 

Had fallen among the men. 
And they started bank ; -they were then to die ; 

Bat was life so near them, then 7 

They listened for life ; the rattling fire 

Far oil, and the far-off roar, 
Were all ; and the colonel sbook his head, 

And they turned to their guns once more. 

But Jessie said, ** The slogan's done ; 

Bat winna ye hear it noo, 
* The CampbflU are romin' t It*s nae a dream ; 

Our succors hae broken through ! *' 

We heard the roar and the rattle afar, 

But the pipes we could not hear ; 
So the men plied their work of hopeless war, 

And knew that the end was near. 

It was not long ere it made its way,— - 

A shrilling, ceaseless sound : 
It was no noise from the strife afar. 

Or the sappers under ground. 

It wa$ the pipes of the EUghlanders I 

And now they played Auli L tng Syne; * 
It came to our men like the voice of Qod, 

And they shouted along the line 

And they wept and shook one another's hands, 

'And the women sobbed in a crowd ; 
And every one knelt down where he stood. 

And we ail thanked God aloud. 

* The reeiter ihould pauu here in a lUtening aUitvds, and the tunee he 
played on eome inetrument in an adjoining room, m though in Ihe dietanie. 
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That happy time, when we welcomed them, 

Our men pat Jessie first ; 
And the general gave her his hand, and cheers 

Like a storm from the soldiers burst. 

And the pipers* ribbons and tartans streamed. 
Marching roond and round our line ; 

And onr joyful cheers were broken with tears 
As the pipers played Auld Lang 8yn&* 



LEARN TO SAT "NO." 

JOHN Brown was a man without houses or lands, 
But happy while making good use of his hands ; 
He kept a good home by the sweat of his brow. 
And wnen requested to drink could firmly say No. 

John Brown had a wife who was fond of her home, 

Bo John was unwilling to wander or roam ; 

She could bake, she could make, she could trim, she could sew. 

And find time to teach her three boys to say No. 

On John Brown, as a workman, you could always depend. 
Till one eold winter's day he met an old friend 
Who asked him to drink — it would keep out the snow ; 
John refused, then consented, ashamed to say No. 

John Brown caught the plague — *twas the plague of his life ; 
It plagued his poor children, it plagued his poor vdfe ; 
It 80 plagued his employer that he told John to go, 
And stay from his work til 1 he learned to say No. 

John Brown had a home, but a change i^ now seen, 
Though his wife did her best to keep th* boys neat and clean; 
The savings are spent, the best chairs had to go ; 
John saw the sad change, but could not say No. 

John Brown had a Bible, his mother^s last gift, 

This was not sold when the book-case was stripped ; 

John thought what hie mother said when he saw the book now — 

That in times of temptation he should firmly say No. 

John Brown had a heart : he saw his wife's tears ; 

He thought of his home, the home of past years ; 

He thought of his boys, so ill-dad in snow. 

He thought what they suffered through his not saying No. 

John Brown took the pledge, and asked help from above, 
That he still might provide for those he should love : 
He went back to his work, determined to show 
That John Brown was a man when he learned to say No. 
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OUGHT TEETOTALERS TO SMOKE ? 

A DuLoouB, BY Dayid Lawton. 

OHABACTEBS. 

W^^SS'oW™: :::::::;: I ^^ree Young TeeU)tole«,o^^^^ whom 
BichabdWhit* J (Brown) 18 a smoker. 



[ScBNE. — ^Brown's Room. TabU^ chairt, dtcl 

TOM BBOWN (with a pipe in his mouth, sat reading).^ 
Well, I don t know, I*m sure, what to think of this 
question of Tobacco Smoking. It seems to me to be one of 
&ose things which one may do or leave undone, pretty much 
as one may feel inclined, without any particular good or evil 
resulting therefrom. (Enter William unperceived. Tom 
starts, tries to hide his pipe by putting it into his coat pocket.) 
Ha ! William, old fellow, what a start you gave me, to be sure. 
How are you? Glad to see you. (Offers W. his hand.) 
Take a seat, old boy. 

William (seated). — Oh I I am all right, thanks ; but what 
did you start like that for ? What a smell of tobacco ! Tou 
have been smoking on the sly, eh ? How long have you been 
up to this little game ? 

T. — Not long, I have only just taken a whiff now and then 
on the quiet, just to see what it was like. 

W.— But have you counted the cost, my dear fellow ? Have 
you counted the cost ? 

T. Well, as to cost, I have not spent more than five 
shillings on tobacco, pipes and all since I began, and that is 
not a large sum, you must admit. 

W. Not a large sum, certainly, but even a penny is too 
much to waste or misuse, and you might have put your five 
shillings to a far better purpose than puffing it away in smoke. 

T. Perhaps I might; but then, if I get five shillings' 
worth of enjoyment out of my smoke, I don't see anything to 
cry about. 

W. But you do not seem to consider the cost — all the cost 
of your enjoyment. 

T Cost I What cost? I said just now, that I had not 
spent more than five shillings on tobacco since I began to use 
it. Can't you believe me ? 

W. Of course I can believe you, but you misunderstand me. 
I do not allude to the money cost of tobacco itself, but to all 
that the habit of using it necessarily entails. In short, have 
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70a oooridered the oonsequences which mast follow the use of 
the weed ? 

T. Oh I I see what yoa mean now. Why, man, I could not 
tell what yoa were driving at; hut as to smoking, I have not 
thought much ahout it It seems to me that it is one of those 
things that do not mean so much any way. 
' W. Excuse me, Tom, but I think it means & great deal. 
It means loss of money, for it is an unnecessary addition to 
your expenditure; it means loss of time, for you cannot 
smoke quietly, except at such times as might, and ought very 
often to be devoted to self-improvement; it means loss of 
health, for tobacco is a deadly poison, which never fails to 
make its mark upon the physical and mental powers of those 
who indulge in its use ; it means the loss of self-respect, for 
every thoughtful man who smokes must know from its effects 
upon his nature that he is acting contrary to the laws of his 
being, and must despise himself in his heart of hearts for his 
weakness in allowing his animal pi'opeusiiiea to gain the 
mastery over his spiritual nature ; it also means the losa of 
the respect of others. This you admitted unwittingly by 
starting up so guiltily when I entered and almost caught yoa 
with your pipe in your mouth. By your action you said in 
e£fect that you were afraid of anyone seeing what you were 
doing, and showed that instinctively you felt that there was a 
something about the habit not quite to your credit ; else why 
did you try to hide the pipe ? (Enter Kichard White.) 

BicHARD. Hollo ! What s up ? Seems to me that there is 
a sermon going off here. 

T. So there is, old fellow, so there is. Sit down and listen 
to it. — (Bichard sits ) — William here has almost overwhelmed 
me by an eloquent denunciation of smoking, and unless some- 
one comes to the rescue I*m afraid I shall have to give in, and 
become a convert to his opinions. 

B.— And the sooner tbe better, my boy. I am glad to hear 
that you are not so far gone us to bo insensible to reason and 
common sense Go on, William, do not let my presence 
hinder you from finishing so good a work. 

W. So far from your presence being a hindrance I know 
it will be a great gain, for I am sure that you will gladly help 
me to follow up the advantage I have already obtained 

T. O dear ' it is going to be hot on me. Two to one ia not 
fair, you know. 

afraid, for mere numbers cannot make anv cause triumphant 
that id not founded on truth. Truth is immortal, and will live 
amid the wreck of matter and the crash of worlds. If yoa are 
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sure it is physically and morally right to smoke, yon need not 
be afraid of anything William and I can say. 

T. But that is jost where the trouble is. I am not snre 
esaetly that it is either right or wrong. In fact, I most own 
that up to the present I have not thought much about it. 

W. fiat, my dear fellow, you ought to think, and think 
seriously, before you become enslaved by a habit which may 
curse boUi you and those who may come after you. 

T. Well, I am in your hands. If you two can show me that 
it is physically and morally wrong to smoke, I'll give it up. 

B. Oh I we shall have no difficulty in doing that. Men of 
science tell w* that nicotine, the essential element of tobacco, 
is a most deadly poison. In a single cigar there is sufficient 
nicotine, if administered pure, to kill two strong men. How 
great then must be the danger into which smokers habitually 
put themselves while indulging in their filthy habit ! Our 
own observation tells us as plainly as possible that smoking is 
a violation of the laws of our nature. Look at the terrible 
sufferings which all have to endure when they first begin to 
nse the deadly weed : The very fact that these sufferings 
invariably follow the first use of tobacco is proof sufficient that 
it is physically wrong. It must be morally wrong ; for what- 
ever is physically wrong can never be morally right. It is 
just as much a moral duty to obey the laws which God has 
written on our nature, as it is to obey the written word of 
Ood, which says to every one of us, if we would but listen to 
its teachings — " Do thyself no harm." 

W And not only so, but there is another consideration ; 
tobacco and alcohol are both of them narcotics, so that the 
teetotaler who smokes is only substituting one form of nar« 
ootism for another, and is only half an abstainer after all. 

B. That being so, how can a man call himself a true 
teetotaler and smoke ? 8urely a smoking teetotaler has but 
little of that magnificent spirit of self-denial which was the 
great distinguishing characteristic of the founders of the 
temperance movement. 

W. The poet says " A Christian is the highest style of man.'* 
Let us try to attain to this highest excellence in our daily 
life : and if we are to do this we must have nothing to do with 
those accursed things— drink and tobacco, twin agents of evil. 
Both of them are enemies of our race, and against both of 
them let us wage unceasing war. 

T. Well, I must say, friends, that I had no idea that smok- 
ing was so dangerous or so bad as you have made it out to be, 
and I will give it up at once. As a teetotaler I see [ ought not 
to smoke ; and as a Christian, and a man, I wish to be all 
that I ought to be. I now see very clearly that I have 
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narrowly escaped falling into a bad habit for want of proper 
flonsideration beforehand, and I thank yon most sincerely for 
the kind and brotherly interest you have taken in my welfare. 
I hope that yonr earnest words of counsel and instmetion will 
not be lost, bat will bring forth a bonntifal harvest of good in 
time to come. I wish yon both a very good night. 
W. and B. : Good night. [Exeunt,] 



BETTEB THAN GOLD. 

MbS. J. M. WiNTON. 

BETTER than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and title a thousand fold, 
Is a healthy body, a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please ; 
A heart that can feel for a neighbour's woe 
And share his joys with a genial glow, — 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, — is better than gold. 

Better than gold is a conscience clear, 
Though toiling for bread in an humble sphere : 
Doubly blest with content and health, 
Untried by the lust of cares or wealth. 
Lowly living and lofty thought 
Adorn and ennoble a poor man's cot ; 
For manners and morals on nature's plan 
Are the genuine test of a gentleman. 

Better than gold is the sweet repose 
Of the sons of toil when their labours close ; 
Better than gold is the poor man's sleep. 
And the balm that drops on his slumbers deep. 
Bring sleeping draughts to the downy bed, 
Where luxury pillows his aching head ; 
His simpler opiate labour deems 
A shorter road to the land of dreams. 

Better than gold is a thinking mind 
That in the realm of books can find 
A treasure surpassing Australian ore. 
And live with the great and good of yore. 
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The sage's lore and the poet's lay, 
The glories of empires pass'd away, 
The world's great drama will thus anfold 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 

Better than gold is a peaceful home 
Where all the fireside charities come ; — 
The shrine of love and the heaven of life. 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be. 
Or tried by sorrow with Heaven's decree, 
The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
And centre there, are better than gold. 



BACK DOOR BUSINESS. 

(N3.— " Liqnor-Bbop round the oonxer." ** Back way to the tap.") 

THE draper, and hosier, and baker, and grocer 
Throw open their shops to the light of the day, 
And need have no feelings of shame in their dealings. 
Nor smuggle their customers out the back way. 

But dram-shops and beer-shops, and some other queer shops 
Must darken their windows, or screen with a blind, 

That drink degradation may shun observation, 
WiA suitable inlet and outlet behind. 

A back-door, a by-door, or some kind of sly door, 
A drinking establishment never should lack ; 

Where young men and lasses may toss off their glasses. 
And licking their lips, hurry out at the back. 

The vulgar and daring, while neighbours are staring. 
Will bolt in the front door or out, in a crack ; 

While folks of all stations, who love their potations. 
May slip round the comer and in at the back. 

Here early on Sundays, no less than on Mondays, 
When spies and policemen are out of the track, 

A back-door is handy for gin, beer, or brandy ; 
Just whistle a signal, and in at the back. 

Of wine, ale, or porter, or anything shorter, 
You need have no trouble in getting your snack ; 

If you don't like the wide door, creep in at the side-door. 
Or, what is still better, the door at the back. 
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LITTLE GRETOHEN. 

THBOUOH a window, old and brokeB, 
Came the moonliffht like a tokeo^-— 
Like a token pure and holy. 
From the happy world above ; — 
Jast within the shadow lying, 
There a little child lay dying, 
All alone lay moaning, crying, 
With no one to help or love. 

Tme, the streets were fall of people ; 

And the shadow of a steeple, 

Of a steeple, grand and stately, 

Almost fell npon the floor. 

Yet within was want and sorrow. 

No glad thoughts for hope's to-morrow. 

Only fearing lest a f oot&U 

Should come through the open door ; 

Lest a footstep, drunken, reeling, 

Should come through the darkness stealing. 

And with brutal hand uplifted. 

Drive her out into the town ; — 

Where all day with voice that trembled* 

She had sung, where crowds asaembledt 

Asking only for a penny^ 

As she wandered up and down. 

But when night came, weak and weary, 
To the attic, dark and dreary. 
To a cruel master's chiding. 
Came the little faltering feet ; 
And the tired child lay sobbing, 
Mingled with her hearths wild throbbing, 
As she listened to the coming, 
For his coming from the street ; 

Till the moonlight growing brighter, 
Made the dark room clearer, lighter, 
And a gentle voice seemed calling. 
Till she followed where it led. 

Through the window, old and broken, 
Came the moonlight, like a token, 
Like a peaceful benediction. 
On the pale face of the dead« 
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VICTORY AT LAST. 

Rev. J. W. Whitfield. 

COME, rally, friends of temperance, 
From near and from afar ; 
Come now and join the Band of Hope, 

And wear its badge and star. 
We know that drink has triumphed, 

Thro* all the gloomy past ; 
But when this king is slain, we'll sing, 
" There's victory at last." 

Fling out your banners bravely. 

And let them kiss the light, 
And show the foes of temperance 

You're ready for the fight. 
King Alcohol is wounded. 

His life is ebbing fast. 
His reign of woes will shortly close— 

There's victory at last. 

A brighter day is dawning. 

When temperance shall prevail. 
And men shall drink no longer 

Their brandy, wine and ale ; 
But water, pure cold water, 

From lip to lip be passed, 
And health, and wealth, and gladness come, 

With victory at last. 

comrades, brothers, sisters, 

And fathers, mothers dear. 
Come, joiu the temperance army. 

Our hearts 'twill greatly cheer. 
If chains of drink and ruin 

Around you have been cast, 
Oh 1 break them —take the pledge, and gain 

The victory at last ! 

** There's victory at last, boys. 

Victory at last ; " 
The foe of peace his work shall cease. 

And from tlie land be cast. 
Yes, the wrong may now be strong, bojs. 

Now be great and strong ; 
But we'll kill the wrong, kill the wrong, 

There's victory at last. 



iia Outtitk. 

OUTSIDE, 

Mnmxx Stbbbins. 

COME, my friends, why are yon standiiig 
Just outside our cause to-night ? 
Can you say we are not banded 

For a cause that's just and right 7 
Ah I there are two armies only, 

One for Bight and one for Wrong ; 
Will you fight, my friends, against us ? 
Come and join us i Help along 1 

No ! — ^you say we do so little, 

Meeting here, week after week, 
That you will not waste your evenings 1 

Let a faithful mother speak : 
Would she call it lit^tle, think you. 

That her boy will never taste 
Aught that makes a man a drunkard ? 

Would she call it, think you, waste ? 

But you bring the old objection I 

Some rash brother breaks his vow ; 
Ah t I would that we could show him 

How his conduct harms us now. 
Friends, an erring brother grieves us, 

And we do not justify, 
Though perhaps we hope to make him 

True and faithful by-and-by. 

Do you never see the others, 

Whom no man can tempt to drink ? 
Have you never found the brothers 

True as steel ? And do you think 
As you stand aloof and shame us 

With the one whose steps are wrong, 
That we never turn and glory 

In the brothers staunch and strong ? 

Come, my friends, stand forth and help us, 

For our cause is good and true ; 
And we know the world is better 

For the little work we do ! 
Strive not thus to fight against us. 

Since no human strength avails ! 
He who for the Wrong doth battle. 

Wars against his God, and fails. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF TEMPERANCE. 

Geo. W. Bain. 

POLITICAL economy, science and social experience sustain 
the principles of temperance. Political economy steps 
up before the world to-day and says : ^' The definition of 
wealth is service to mankind." Science steps up and says: 
" If service is wealth, then intoxicating drink is ruin." Social 
experience says : '* That is true, for I have tried it." PoUtical 
economy says that " wealth is a useful thing, possessing an 
exchange value." Science steps up and says: "Drink is a 
useless thing without any value." Social experience says : 
" That is true, for I have tried it." Political economy says : 
** In wealth there is nothing but what can be put to the pur- 
poses of utility." Science steps up and says : ''In drink as a 
beverage everything is destruction. ' Social experience says : 
" That is true, for I have tried it." So, if a man says to us 
to-day, " It is good for wealth," we then pile up statistics until 
the man says, " I don't want statistics," and when he does not 
we just lay down the book and turn to him and say : " What- 
ever tends to debase mankind, to make men mere physical, 
social, lower beings, can never add to the interest or wealth of 
any country; that man improved is a good ; that his injury is 
an evil." If a man says alcohol is good for health, we quote 
Dr. Richardson's language : *' If I take you through the whole 
world of life, up through the whole realm of life to man, and 
if I show you the organization of this life, I will show you 
that nature in her supreme and divine wisdom never provided 
for any form or kind of fluid substance for the constitution of 
a living organisation other than water." My friends, did you 
ever see an alcoholic spring in nature ? Don't you think if 
alcohol had been a good beverage, God would have made a 
few springs of it in every neighbourhood ? Did you ever see 
it rain whisky in this country ? Did God Almighty ever make 
a beer-brewery? It is water, blessed water, all the time. If a 
man says the morning toddy is good for health, we simply 
answer that one glass of pure water in the morning and a few 
breaths of God's pure morning air into the lungs untainted by 
alcohol, is worth more for health than all the morning toddies 
ever mixed on the face of this earth. If a man steps up to me 
and says, *' Alcohol is good for heat," I remember the terribly 
hot weather, when the thermometer in St. Louis went up to 
one hundred and two degrees in the shade, and there were a 
hundred sunstrokes in the city in one day, and ninety-five of 
them were beer-drinkers. If men say alcohol is good for cold, 
I reply : *' The three men who went farthest in their search 
for Sir John Franklin were cold-water-drinkers.'* The cold- 
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water-drinkers can stand more hot and cold weather, do more 
hard work, have better health, and make better fatiiers, citi- 
zens, and Christians, than the liquor-drinkers of this land. So 
we have political economy, science, social experience, and 
common-sense i^ on our side. The definition of temperance 
is, " Moderation in regard to things useful and right, and total 
abstinence in regard to things hurtful and wrong.** Drunken- 
ness comes from drinking intoxicating liquors, and I am m 
favour of total abstinence. 



THE OLD MAN IN THE STYLISH CHURCH. 

JoBH H. Yatks. 

TT7 ELL, wife, I*ve been to church to-day— been to a stylieh 
VV one — 
And, seein* you can*t go from home, I'll tell you what was 

done ; 
You would have been surprised to see what I saw there to-day; 
The sisters were fixed up so fine they hardly bowed to pray. 

I had on these coarse clothes of mine, not much the worse for 

wear. 
But then they knew I wasn't one they call a millionaire ; 
So they led the old man to a seat away back by the door — 
'Twas bookless and uncushioned— a reserved seat for the poor. 

Pretty soon in came a stranger with gold ring and clothing fine ; 
They led him to a cushioned seat far in advance of mine. 
I thought that wasn't exactly right to seat him up so near. 
When he was young, and I was old and very hard to hear. 

But then there's no accountin' for what some people do ; 
The finest clothing nowadays oft gets the finest pew. 
But when we reach the blessed home, all undefiled by sin. 
We'll see wealth beggin' at the gate, while poverty goes in. 

I couldn't hear the sermon, I sat so far away. 

So, through the hours of service, I could only ** watch and 

pray ; " 
Watch the doin*s of the Christians sitting near me, round 

about ; 
Pray God to make them pure witiiin, as they were pure without. 

While I sat there, lookin' 'round upon the rich and great, 
I kept thinkin* of the rich man and the beggar at his gate ; 
How, by all but dogs forsaken, the poor beggar's form grew 

cold, 
And the angels bore his spirit to the mansions built of gold. 
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How, at last, ibe rich man perished, and his spirit took its 

flj^t. 
From the purple and fine linen to the home of endless night ; 
There he learned, as he stood gazin* at the beggar in the vkj, 
** It isn't all of life to live, nor all of death to die.'* 

I doabi not there were wealthy sires in that religious fold. 
Who went up from their dvvellings like the Pharisee of old, 
Xhen returned home from their worship, with a head uplifted 

high. 
To spam the hungry from their door, with nought to satisfy. 

Out, out with sueh professions f they are doin' more to-day 
To stop the weary sinner from the Gospel's shinin' way 
Than all the books of infidels ; than all that has been tried 
ffinee Christ was bom at Bethlehem — since Christ was oraei- 
fied. 

How sunple are the works of Gk>d, and yet how very grand ; 

The shells in ocean caverns, the flowers on the land ; 

He gilds the clouds of evenin' with the gold right from his 

throne. 
Not for the rich man only — not for the poor alone. 

Then why should man look down on man because of lack of 

gold? 
Why seat him in the poorest pew because his clothes are old f 
A heart with noble motives— a heart that God has blest— 
May be beatin* Heaven*s music 'neath that faded coat and vest. 

I*m old — I may be childish — but I love simplicity ; 
I love to see it shinin' in a Christian's piety. 
Jesus told us in His sermons in Judea's mountains wild, 
He that wants to go to Heaven must be like a little child. 

Our heads are growin' gray, dear wife ; our hearts are beatin' 

slow ; 
In a little while the Master will call for us to go. 
When we reach the pearly gatewajr, and look in with joyful 

eyes, 
We'll see no ftylinh worship in the temple of the skies. 

THE OLD MAN IN THE MODEL CHURCH. 

John H. Yates. 
(A eompanion to the foregoing). 

WELL, wife, I've found the model church ! I worshipped 
there to-day ! 
It made me think of good old times before my hairs were gray; 
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The meetin* house was fixed up more than they were years ago. 
But then I felt, when I went in, it wasn't built for show. 

The sexton didn't seat me away back by the door ; 
He knew that I was old and deaf, as well as old and poor ; 
He must have been a Christian, for he led me boldly through 
The long aisle of that crowded church to find a pleasant pew. 

I wish youM heard the singin' ; it had the old-time ring ; 
The preacher said, with trumpet voice : " Let all the people 

sing! 
The tune was ** Coronation," and the music upward rolled. 
Till I thought I heard the angels striking all their harps of 

gold. 

My deafness seemed to melt away ; my spirit caught the fire ; 
I joined my feeble, trembling voice with that melodious choir. 
And sang as in my youthful days : '' Let angels prostrate fall ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, and crown Him Lord of all." 

I tell you, wife, it did me good to sing that hymn once more ; 
I felt like some wrecked mariner who gets a glimpse of shore ; 
I almost wanted to lay down this weather-beaten form. 
And anchor in that blessed port forever from the storm. 

The prechen' ? Well, I can't just tell all that the preacher 

said; 
I know it wasn't written ; I know it wasn't read ; 
He hadn't time to read it, for the lightnin' of his eye 
Went flashin' 'long from pew to i)ew, nor passed a sinner by. 

The sermon wasn't flowery ; 'twas simple Gospel truth ; 
It fitted poor old men like me ; it fitted hopeful youth ; 
'Twas full of consolation for weary hearts that bleed ; 
*Twas full of invitations to Christ and not to creed. 

The preacher made sin hideous in Gentiles and in Jews ; 
He shot the golden sentences down in the finest pews : 
And — though I can't see very well — I saw the falling tear 
That told me hell was some ways off, and heaven very near. 

How swift the golden moments fled within that holy place ; 
How brightly beamed the light of heaven from every happy 

face ; 
Again I longed for that sweet time when friend shall meet with 

friend, 
"When congregations ne'er break up, and Sabbath has no 

end." 

I hope to meet that minister — that congregation, too — 
In that dear home beyond the stars that shine from heaven's 
blue ; 
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I doubt not I'll remember, beyond life's evenin' gray, 
The happy hourjof worship in that model church to-day. 

Dear wife, the fight will (soon be fought — ^the victory soon be 

won; 
The shinin' goal is just ahead ; the raoe is nearly run ; 
O'er the river we are nearin', they are throngin' to the shore, 
To shout our safe arrival where the weary weep no more. 



THE BEST OP LIQUIDS. 



A POET who sang in the olden time, 
And lived in a classic quarter. 
Declares in his beautiful flowing rhyme, 

That the best of liquids is water t 
He honour'd the land where he lov'd to dwell, 

And many fine things he taught her ; 
But he did the most good when he wrote to tell 
That the best of liquids is water. 

Other bards may have sung in the praise of wine, 

And its sparkling be echoed by sages ; 
While oft and anon do its praises shine. 

In both ancient and classic pages ; 
But a laurel we'll wreathe for the poet's brow, 

Who risked fame tho' he wooed and sought her ; 
At the shrine of his genius and truth we'll bow, 

Who sang in the praise of pure water. 

The wine cup so ruby makes noisy mirth ; 

The pure, limpid stream giveth gladness ; 
It cheereth the heart, and blessoth the earth, 

Nor like wine sinks the soul into sadness ; 
It is beautiful, plentiful, cheering and free, 

Gusbing forth from the mountain unsought for ; 
In river and ocean, in lake and in sea. 

There danceth in gladness— the water« 

It keeps the head clear, and it keeps it cool, 

It is good for both son and daughter ; 
Of health and of strength 'tis the golden rule. 

That the best of hquids is water ! 
Then patriots hold fast to the temperance cause. 

Nor your teetotal principles barter. 
But say without doubting, or fear, or pause. 

That the best of liquids is water. 
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BETTER IN THE MORNING. 

Bsv* Lbakdbb S. Coax. 

" X^OU can't help the tiaby, parfiott ; 

JL Bat sdll I \naii ye to go 
Down an* look in upon her, 

An' read an' pray, you ]mow. 
Only last week she was skippin' round, 

A-pullin' my whiskers 'n' hair, 
A-climbin* up to the table 

Into her little high-ohair. 

" The first night that she took it. 

When her Httle cheeks grew red, 
When she kissed good-night to papa 

And went away to bed, 
Sez she : * 'Tis headache, papa. 

Be better in momin' — bye ! ' 
An' somethin' in how she said it 

Jest made me want to cry. 

** But the momin' brought the fever, 

An' her little hands were hot. 
An' the pretty red uv her little cheeks 

Grew into a crimson spot. 
But she laid there jest ez patient 

Ez ever a woman could, 
Takin' whatever we give her 

Better'n a grown woman would. 

** The days are terrible long an' slow^ 

An' she's growin' wus in each ; 
An' now she's just a-slippin' 

Clear away out uv our reach. 
Every night when I kiss her, 

Tryin' hard not to cry, 
She says, in a way that kills me : 

* Be better in mornin' — bye 1 ' ' 

*' She can't get thro' the night, parson, 

So I want ye to come an' pray, 
An' talk with mother a little — 

YouHl know just what to say. | 

Not that the baby needs it, * i 

Nor that we make any complaint I 

That God seems to think He's needin' 

The smile uv the little saint." 
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I walked along with the corporal 

To the door of his hamble home, 
To which the silent messenger 

Before me had also come. 
And if he had been a titled prince, 

I would not have been honoured more 
Than I was with his heartfelt welcome 

To his lowly cottage door. 

Night falls again in the cottage ; 

They move in silence and dread 
Around the room where the baby 

Lies panting upon her bed. 
" Does baby know papa, darling ? ** 

And she moves her little face 
With answer that shows she knows him ; 

But scarce a visible trace 

Of her wonderful infantile beauty 

Remains as it was before 
The unseen, silent messenger 

Had waited at their door. 
•* Papa— kiss— baby— I's— so — ^tired— " 

The man bows low his face, 
And two swollen hands are lifted 

In baby's last embrace. 

And into her father's grizzled beard 

The little red fingers cling, 
While her husky whispered tenderness 

Tears from a rock would wring : 
** Baby — is— so — sick — ^papa — 

But — don't— want —you— to — cry." 
The little hands fall on the coverlet; 

** Be — better- in momin* ^bye ! '* 

And night around baby is falling, 

Settling down dark and dense ; 
Does God need their darling in heaven. 

That He must carry her henc6 ? 
I prayed, with tears in my voice. 

As the corporal solemnly knelt, 
With grief such as never before 

His great, warm heart had felt. 

Oh I frivolous men and women I 
Do you know that round you, and nigh, 

Alike from the humble and haughty 
Goeth up evermore the cry : 



** My child, my precioaSt my darling, 

How can I let yon die ? " 
Oh ! hear ye the white lips whisper : 

•* Be better in momin* — ^bye. 



THE DBINK'S BAD. 

Db. Beckett. 

Come near, all ye who have learned to think, 
And hear me speak of the drink, the drink ; 
Come male and female — come age and youth. 
And list while I tell the simple truth. 

•nniS bad for the brain, 'tis bad for the nerves, 
jL For the man that buys and the man that serves ; 
*Tis bad for the eyes, and 'tis bad for the breath. 
It is bad for life, and 'tis worse for death ; 
*Tis bad for the pocket, 'tis bad for the fame, 
'Tis bad when often it bears no blame ; 
It is bad for friendship, 'tis worse for strife, 
'Tis bad for the husband, 'tis bad for the wife ; 
It is bad for the face when pimples come, 
'Tis bad for the children, and bad for the home ; 
It is bad when the tradesman's bills to pay, 
'Tis bad — oh, how bad I — for a " rainy day; " 
It is bad when it nerves the hand to do 
The crime that he's not accustomed to ; 
It was bad for the culprit who sighs in jail. 
It is bad for his wife, so pale, so pale ; 
It is bad for the strong, and 'tis bad for the weak, 
For the sallow tinge that it lends to the cheek ; 
It is bad when the social glass we take, 
And bad next morning when we awake ; 
'Tis bad for the day when you pay the rent. 
And bad for the child with the pitcher sent ; 
It is bad for the young who schooling lack, 
And bad for the clothes on the drunkard's back ? 
The ruffian's joy, the murderer's hope. 
The passport oft to the hangman's rope ; 
It is bad, as myriads who mourn below. 
Could they once return, would be fain to show : 
It is bad in the morning, 'tis bad at night. 
Though the talk is loud, and the fire burns bright ; 
'Tis bad, for it leads from bad to worse. 
Not only bad but a giant curse ; 
The poor man's bane — destruction's gate. 
The Church's shame — the blight of the state; 
A poison fly, with its venomous sting. 
That makes our glory a tainted thing. 
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^WHAT CHANGED SAM, 

A Dialogue by David Lawton. 



CHARACTERS. 
Jiif Splimteb, ' 



Four carpenters in working dress, with bags of 
tools, &u., supposed to have just left work. 



Bob SPBKDAI.L, 
Will Whetstone, 
Jack Soakbb, .... 
Samuel Civil.... / An Ironworker-a reformed drunkard; formerly a 

I boon companion to Bob and the rest. 

Sabah Civil Sam's wife — one of the right sort. 

POLLT Civil Sam's daughter, a school girl of seven summers. 



Paet Fibst. 

IScene — The itreeU Time — Evening,'] 

Enter Jim, Bob, Will and Jack. 

BOB. I say, Jim, let us go round by the " Red Lion,** and 
get a drop of something, just to screw ourselves together 
a bit. 

Jm. Just what I was thinking myself, lad. I*m ready if 
t*others are. 

Jack. Oh I I*m willing ; I never say nay to a good thing, 
not I. 

Will. When a chap has been working same as we have 
been to-day, he ought to have a sup of something to stretch 
him up a bit, I reckon; so come on this way. (They make a 
move as if about to go. Enter Sam in mechanic's dress.) 

Bob. Holloa, Sam, old chap I how are you getting on ? 
Where have you been putting yourself for this last generation 
or two ? 

Jack. Ay, ay, lad, give account of thyself. Is iron getting 
too proud to mix with wood like ? or what is it ? 

Will. I'll tell you what, chaps, he's looking a lot better 
nor any of us. 

Sam. Ay, and feeling a lot better, beside looking so. 

Bob. Well, you have just come in the nick of time. We 
were all making it up to go to the " Bed Lion '* when you met 
us. Gome on, mates, let us all go together. 

Sam. You may go if you are determined, but no " Red 
Lion '* is going to catch me. I have done with '* Red Lions * 
and " Black Bears '* and all the rest of them ; they are no 
good to working men like us, inites, and you know it. 

Will. What 1 are you turned teetotal ? 

Sam. Yes, I turned teetotal two years since, and a blessed 
turning it was, let me tell you. 

Jim. Just as I thought. Iron is going up, mates, and wood 
will not be good enough for company, so let us be going at 
once. 
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Sam. Stop a bit, my lads ; don*t go away with a wrong idea, 
nor think I am ansooial and above having your company. If 
yon will come with me 1*11 stand treat all round on condition 
that you have what I please to give you just for this once. 

Jack. Where will you take us ? 

Sam. To my own house, of course. Where could I find a 
better place ? My wife is one of the right sort, let me tell yoa. 
To-day is baking day at our bouse and I know she has got 
something hot and nice ready for me against I come home, 
and if you will go with me you shall all join at it if you will. 

Jim. Very good of you, mate, I'm sorry I made the remark 
I did just now, and will accept your kind invitation. 

Bob. So will I. 

Will (to Jack). Come, Jack, we might as well go, too. 

Sam (to Jack). Of course you might. I want you all to 
come and have supper with me, and then we can have a chat 
together over old times or anything else we may like to talk 
about. 

Jack. All right, I'll go with you as you seem to wish it so 
much. 

Sam. Come on, then, all of you. (ExiU) 

Pabt Second. 

[Scene — SanCe house.] 

(Enter Sasah Civil, attired in a neat dress and whits a^on* 
She sit* down on a chair as if to re*t), 

Sabah. There, now, I think I may take a few moments* 
rest. I have just finished making a pie for Sam's supper and 
put it in the oven so that it will be quite ready when he comes. 
(Enter Polly home from school with bag and slate), 

Polly. Mother, can I have my new dolly to play with, the 
one which father gave me on my birthday ? 

Sabah. Of course you may have it. Tou will find it up- 
stairs in your little drawer. {Takes up her sewing.) 

Polly. Thank you, mother. (Exit Polly, who speedily 
retnrns with a large and beautifully -dressed doll in her arms). 
See, mother, isn't it a love of a doll ? Look what beautiful 
blue eyes she has. What lovely cheeks I Oh 1 but she is such 
a dear duck of a doll 1 Father bought her for me himself 
didn't he, mother ? 

Sabah. Of course he did. 

Polly. But he didn't use to buy me dolls and things before 
brother Hal died and went to Jesus, did he, mother ? 

Sarah. No, child, he did not. But you must not let him 
hear you talk like that ; it would grieve him more than yoa 
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can think, if he knew that you remembered those sufferings 
which we endured through his love of drink. Father is good 
and kind now, and we must not grieve him by talking about 
the past unless he wishes it, dear. 

Polly. See, mother, watch dolly how she shuts her eyes I 
She must be sleepy, poor dear. Hearken how she cries 1 Hush 
then, my little dear I Dolly must be poorly : she's got a pain 
in her stomach or perhaps her head aches. Poor dolly ! lie still 
and get well again, now there's a good dolly I Ah ! he was a 
good father to bring me such a darling of a doll, wasn*t he, 
mother ? 

Sasah. He is a good father always now, and we must love 
him and try to please him and make him happy when he*s at 
home, and it is nearly time he was here. (Jiinter Sam with 
his mates). Ah ! here he comes I 

Sam. Ay, lass, always welcome at home. No place like 
home, mates, when a man's tired with a hard day's work. 
Sit down, mates, and make yourselves at home. (They all 
seat themselves). Wife, these are some old chums of mine 
that I have asked in to a bit of supper. They wanted me to go 
to the ** Bed Lion '* with them, but I told them no more " Bed 
Lions " for me. Those Bed Lions nearly ruined me, mates. 

Sabah. Ay, lad, those **Bed Lion" days gave me many 
a heartache, but, thank heaven, all that is past. I am glad 
you have brought your friends here, Sam. 1 can soon have 
supper ready for all of vls.XPuu down her sewing and rises. ) Excuse 
me a moment, while I just slip into the kitchen and look at the 
oven. (Exit.) 

Bob. I say, Sam, old chap, have you had a fortune left 
you or what? Why, man, this does not look like the same 
house as it did two years since, when I came to the funeral of 
that little lad of yours. 

Sam. There has been a great change here, mate, since 
then. Tou see I got changed myself just about then, and my 
being changed has led to everything else being changed too. 

Jack. Tell us all about it, mate. How did it all come 
about ? 

Sam. Well, mates, you all know what sort of a chap I used 
to be two or three years back. Out at the public-house every 
night spending the money and wasting the time that should 
have gone towards making the home happy and comfortable. 
It is of no use blinking the truth, mates. You know as welins 
I do, that when a man does as I was doing then, his family 
must suffer for it, and mine suffered far more than I thought 
at the time. But to make a long story short, our only son Hal 
began to be very ill, and the doctor told me faithfully what he 
thought. He said I was a wretch and ought to be punished 
for neglecting my family. The lad's constitution, he told me, 
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was broken up because lie had not been sufficiently fed and 
clothed, and I was to blame, for if I had done my duty as a 
husband and father he would not have been ill. I was very 
much cut up when I came to think about all this. I saw that 
the doctor was right. {Re-enter Sarah.) Tou will excuse me, 
mates, I hardly feel able to go through with my tale. Sarah, 
lass, just tell these chaps what our httle lad said to me just 
before he died. Perhaps it will do them good to hear. 

S \RAH. I will try, Sam, it will be worth while if what he said 
should do any one of them as much good as it did you. (Sits,) Oh ! 
I shall never forget how Hal looked at me just before Sam came 
in from his work, the same night that the lad died. *' Mother,*' 
said he,*' sing fori me." " What shall I sing ? *' saidl." Sing, 
* I want to be an angel.' " So I sang the only two verses I knew 
of the hymn — he had taught me to sing it himself. When I 
had done, he looked at me again with such a beaming smile 
on his face, and said, " Mother, I shall soon be an angel now. 
I am going to be with Jesus. Do not cry, mother. Things will 
be brighter again." Sam came into the room while he was 
speaking, but Hal did not see him for he was very near the 
end. '* Mother," he went on, " do dreams ever come true ? " 
*' Sometimes," I said, '* why do you ask? " "Because I have 
just had such a beautiful dream. I thought I saw you and 
father and little Polly all so nice and comfortable in a beautiful 
home full of nice books and pictures and grand things ; and 
father seemed so good and kind to you, that I woke up for joy 
to think that he was changed so much. Tell father I shall look 
out for him, and all of you, coming to the better land." These 
were his last words, for soon after he became unconscious, and 
he passed away before midnight without a struggle. Death 
had no terrors for him. Well will it be for all of us if we are 
only as well prepared for our end as he was. 

Sam. Can you wonder, mates, that I should be trying to be 
a different man after such an experience as this ? Surely I 
should have been a monster indeed if I had disregarded the 
wishes of my dying child, and gone on in my mad career. No, 
friends, I felt I could not do that. As I stood there, looking at 
Hal's face, so calm and peaceful in his last sleep, I resolved, 
God helping me, to lead a new life and from that hour to this 
I have never been inside a public house or tasted a drop of 
liquor. Hal's death changed me entirely. 

Jiai. And has being teetotal made things so much better ? 

Sam. It has. 

Jack. I say, mate, how do you manage to get through your 
work without drink ? 

Sam. Better than ever I did with it. 
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Will. Happen you do not have any hard work at your 
shop. 

8am. As hard as any in the country, I should think. Why 
we turn out some of the heaviest jobs of any shop in England. 

Bob. Ay, that you do, as I happen to know, for I was 
working there a week or two, some years back, putting some 
new floors in, and I saw some of the work and downright hard 
work it was and no mistake. 

Jim. And you get through .it without beer as well as you 
did with it. 

Sam. I tell you as a matter of fact, since I became teetotal 
the master has raised me my wages twice of his own accord, 
•and that's enough, isn't it ? 

Jim. I should think it is. 

Sam. It is a great mistake to think that a man cannot work 
without drink. Some of the hardest workers at our place are 
men who never tasted a drop of liquor in their lives and do not 
even know what it tastes like. What a working man wants is 
good pure food and plenty of quiet and rest at night. Let a 
man go straight home to his wife and family of a night ; get a 
good substantial supper, and go to bed at a reasonable time, 
and then when he wakes in the morning he will rise like a 
giant refreshed from his sleep and his work will be a pleasure 
to him. But let a man go to the public house and spend all 
the night in drink and excitement, reel home drunk at a late 
hour, and when he wakes in the morning most likely his head 
will ache, his limbs will be shaky, and eyes bleared; how can 
he go to his work and do it with pleasure and satisfaction to 
himself or those who employ him ? 

Bob. Well, mates, Sam is an old chum of ours ; you all see 
what a good thing being teetotal has been to him and his 
family — what say you, shall we follow his example and try it 
for ourselves ? 

Sam. Ay, do, mates, try it, you will be sure to like it. 

Sarah. By all means let me urge you, for the sake of your 
wives and children to try teetotalism. Think how much 
brighter you may make your homes by your presence in them 
at night. How much more comfortable you may make them 
by taking home all your wages to your wives and helping them 
to spend the money to the best advantage. They will be glad 
of your company and co-operation in the management of home 
and home affairs. You will then be husbands in deed as well 
as in name, and set worthy examples before your sons of what 
men should be. 

Will. Thank you, Missus, for your good advice. As far as 
I am concerned it shall not be thrown away, for I will begin 
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now. From to-night I mean to be teetotal. 

Jack. Bravo, Will, and so will I. 

Sam. That's right, mates, give me yoor hands on it. {They 
Mkake handt). 

Bob. Here's my hand, too. 

Jim. And mine too, lad. 

Sam. That's right, it does my heart good to feel the honest 
grip of your hands which tell me yon are in real earnest. Ask 
God to help yon right from the bottom of yoor hearts and He 
will give you strength to keep your good resolves. And nowi, 
mates, I daresay supper is ready. 

Sabah. Quite reaidy, and so are we all, I trust, and the 
better prepored to do ample justice to it by our little 
tion on What Changed Sam. 

(Exeunt), 



OUR HEROES. 

Eben E. Bxzpobd. 

HEBE'S a hand to the boy who has courage 
To do what he knows to be right. 
When he falls in the way of temptation 

He has a hard battle to fight. 
Who strives against self and his comrades 

Will find a most powerful foe ; 
All honour to him if he conquers, 
A cheer for the boy who says "No I " 

There's many a battle fought daily 

The world knows nothing about ; 
There's many a brave little soldier 

Whose strength puts a legion to rout. 
And he who fights single-handed 

Is more of a hero, I say, 
Than he who leads soldiers to battle. 

And eonquers arms in the fray. 

Be steadfast, my boy, when you're tempted 

To do what you know is not right ; 
Stand firm by the colours of manhood, 

And you will o'ercome in the fight. 
" The right I " be your battle-cry ever 

In waging the warfare of life ; 
And God, who knows who are the heroes. 

Will give you the strength for the strife. 
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DOWN-HILL. 

George S. Bublbioh. 

" T" ET it sup with me," the Tempter said, 
JLJ And he took the haby on his knee, 

And he gave it a drop of his eau-de-vie, 

Sweetened with sugars of oane and lead. 

The baby reeled and soon grew still, 
And was heard a chuckle of wicked glee, 

*♦ *Tis mighty easy to run downhill I " 

** Come, quafif with me, my little maid, 
A beaker of wine is beauty's blush.** 
She took the cup with a modest flush, 

And soon her modesty was dead. 

When sunk below her strength of will, 
A bitter tongue tossed over the hush, 

" *Tis mighty easy to run downhill ! ** 

*' Walk in my flowery path, young man. 
No climbing here, over rocks and linns, 
No battling here with imagined sins ; 

All streams deicend in nature's plan.'* 

He follows, dreaming of no ill. 
And hears, as down the gulf he spins, 

" *Tis mighty easy to run downhill! *' 

** Bluff sailor, taste of my cup of ease. 
Your toil and watching demand repose ; 
Here's peace from rocky and stormy foes. 

The sugar left in life's dark lees.** 

He drank ; awhile he took his fill. 
Struck and went down — ^how far who knows? 

*Tis all too easy to run downhill. 

** Old statesman, take a soothing draught. 
The storm is on you, the mainmast bends I 
One sip, and you'll dream of calm and friends.*' 

He drank, and the bitter demon laughed ; 

The state-ship groaned from rail to keel, 
Down whirled her crew ; for, on beam^ends, 

'Tis deadly easy to run downhill ! 

O men ! women 1 will ye learn f 

God's way is upward— forever up. 

The mocking fiend of the tempting cup 
Leads down to where the base rocks burn t 
Climb 1 it is Jife to soar from ill. 

Danger to dally, and death to stop I 
The road to ruin is all downhill t 
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BE WILLING TO TEY. 



DON'T give up easily, 
I pray you, my friend, 
Nor judge at the first 

How the journey will end ; 
The pathway is rugged, 

The mountain is high ; 
But ere you lose courage 
Be willing to try ! 

Yon gain quite a foothold, 

You, step by step, climb ; 
Look out I Have a care 

How you tread ; and take time ! 
Let Hope be your watchword — 

Let Faith be your cry ; 
Though evils beset you, 

Be willing to try. 

You're up near the summit — 

You're sighting the goal, 
"Where rivers of beauty 

Unceasingly roll ; 
Forgetting your footsteps. 

To think of the crown. 
One single step backward 

And you may plunge down 1 

If so, don't give over — 

Men greater than you 
Have missed, nor lost heart 

Starting each time anew ; 
With staff well in hand. 

And a glance at the sky, 
They said to their comrades : 

"Again will I try 1 " 

Persistence works wonders, 

And pluck is like gold. 
And he who would thrive 

Must have patience untold — 
Must wrestle with fate. 

Till the day he shall die. 
Or sink like the coward 

Who never would try I 
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"GIKLS, DON'T DO IT." 



•* T\ON*T do what? " There are a great many things you 
1 -LJ ought to do, and a still greater number that you had 
better not do. Foremost and prominent among the latter is, 
to undertake to reform a drunkard by marrying him. Depend 
upon it, if you cannot keep him sober during those days of 
the average woman's strongest influence over wayward men, 
the season of courtship, the chances will be against success. 
Some women have succeeded in this labour of love, but there 
are 10,000 failures to one success. It is a field of missionary 
labour that few of the sex are fitted to enter. If John gets 
drunk once a month whilst he is billing and cooing, depend 
upon it he will require semi-monthly seasons of Bacchanalian 
recreation when he becomes a benedict. A man who gets 
drunk is necessarily a bad or foolish man when he is under 
the influence of liquor, and is apt to soon become a bad man 
whether drunk or sober. The romantic idea that a woman 
who can reform a drunkard is deserving a crown of glory is all 
the veriest bosh. They would be shocked by the suggestion 
that a man who marries a fallen woman and restores her to a 
life of virtue would be deserving the praise of all mankind. 
The latter would be a much easier task than the former, and 
more likely to succeed. The debasement in one case is 
generally incurable, and scorns the influence of kindness and 
affection ; whilst in the other the opportunity to escape from 
a life of degradation would in most cases insure hearty co-oper- 
ation with the missionary in such a tield. But the drunkard, 
as is generally the case, maybe addicted to a number of other 
vices, each one of which ought to be considered as repulsive 
as that of drinking. Still we find pure, virtuous, reflned and 
delicate women risking their lives and happiness in the 
delusive hope of rescuing and restoring them. Instances of 
the terrible failure in this missionary tield are to be found in 
every street and lane of a great city, accompaniment of scores 
of the desolate widows and orphans of those who have 
staggered into drunkards' graves. Still the experiment 
is tried by new votaries who think they can succeed where 
others fail. It is a terrible delusion. Love and devotion are 
powerless on a drunkard. Nothing but an iron will and a 
firmness that few women possess can check the career of a 
man who has once taken hold of strong drink. He must 
become subject to her will, and be restrained from evil courses 
by a power stronger than love or kindness. There are enough 
men who become drunkards after marriage for all reasonable 
purposes of experiment, without taking them fully trained in 
a career of vice and debauchery. Therefore we say, " Girls, 
don t do it 1 " 
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CHEAP CLOTHING. 



ONE Charles Mackenzie, who with bra* Scotch face 
Like sunshine frying on a raw beef steak, 
Held in the House of Somerset a place, 

By which some annual moneys he did make. 
Now, Charles Mackenzie's was a saving plan, 
'Tis the concomitant of clerkly man — 
And rather than bestow a sixpence right 
Would do a good deal wrong,' 
So says the song, 
Perhaps more truly than is deemed polite. 
This Charley had a tailor of his own^ 
Some human five feet two of skin and bone ; 
Who made cheap clotiies,— so cheap 1 grieve to utter 
He scarce could buy his bread, much less his butter : 
Forsooth the Scotchman was the greatest cutter ; 
Who never let the snip obtain 

Much profit on his stuff. 
Seeming, as paying was against his grain, 
To think his order was enough. 
Well, *twas but like the dandies of his age, 
But saints preserve us from such patronage. 

Now, one day Charley to his Schneider said, 

" I want some trousers— not exactly stout — 
Not in-door wearing, light as thine own head, 

For walking while the summer is about." 
But Snip, not liking jokes upon his sconce. 
Vowed to be quits at least for once ; 

And made such natty brogues, 
None could imagine, when they saw, 
Within the glossy cloth a flaw, 

Unless themselves were of the tailor rogues. 

Pleased at their elegance, now Charley walked 
Some three yards bigger than he talked ; 
But, oh ! I grieve to say, Mackenzie 

Scarce had a fortnight's wearing 

Ere the new trousers tearing 
With old age, put him in a perfect frenzy ? 

He found, O direful fate ! he found I 

W hat I that the gay cloth wasn't sound. 

All in a towering passion forth he went. 

To row the knavish man's ninth part intent ; 

And fit to choke, 

Thus silence broke : — 
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'* You tailor lout, our dealings hence shall cease ; *' 

And then an adjective his lip releases. 

'* Never expect another moment's peace, 

You've made my trousers, and they*ve gone to pieces.*' 

*' Sir," said the tailor, and he bow'd his head, 
'* I followed full your orders— make no rout — 

Not in-door wearingy as you plainly said. 

Of course I thought you meant them to wear ouV^ 



"WOULD YOU?" 



WHEN a boy at his school, lounging over his seat, 
Sits rubbing his head, and neglecting his book, 
While he fumbles his pockets for something to eat. 

Yet pretendeth to read when his master may look, 
Though he boasts to his parents how much he can do ; 
I would'nt give much for his progress : — would you ? 

When a lady is seen at a party or ball, — 
Her eyes vainly turned in her tits of conceit. 

As she peers at the gentlemen, fancying all 

Are enchained by her charms and would kneel at her feet, 

With each partner coquetting, — to nobody true ; — 
I wouldn't give much for her chances : — would you ? 

When a youngster is seen on the flags strutting out. 
With his hat cock'd aslant, and a glass in his eye ; 

And thick clouds of foul smoke he stands puffing about, 
As he inwardly says, *' Wl:at a noble am 11" 

While he twists his moustache for the ladies to view ; 
I wouldn't give much for his aenses : — would you ? 

When a wife runs about on her neighbours to pry, 
Leaving children at home, unprotected to play; 

Till she starts back in haste at the sound of their cry. 
And finds they've been fighting while mother's away, 

Sugar eaten — panes broken — the wind blowing through ; 
I wouldn't give much for her comfort : — would you ? 

When a husband is idle, neglecting his work. 
In the public-house snarling with quarrelsome knaves ; 

When he gambles with simpletons, drinks like a Turk, 
While his good wife at home for his poor children slaves : 

And that home is quite destitute — painful to view : 
I wouldn't give much for his moraU : — would you ? 
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When a man who is driving a horse on the road 

Beins and whips the poor brute with unmerciful hand, 

Whilst it willingly strives to haste on with its load, 
Till with suffering and working it scarcely can stand ; 

Though he may be a man — and a wealthy one too ; 
I would'nt give much for hi^ ffeling : — would you ? 

When a tradesman his neighbour's fair terms will decry, 
And keeps pulling his goods at a wonderful rate ; — 

E'en at prices at wliich no fair trader can buy ; — 
Though customers flock to him early and late ; 

AVhen a few months have fled and large bills become due, 
I wouldn't give much for his credit; — would you ? 

When in murderous deeds a man's hands are imbrued, 
Tho' revenge is his plea, and the crime is concealed, 

The severe stings of conscience will quickly intrude, 
And the mind, self -accusing, can never be healed; — 

When the strong arm of justice sets out to pursue, 
I wouldn't give much for his freedom : — would you ? 

When a husband and wife keep their secrets apart. 
Not a word to each other 'bout this, or on that ; 

When a trifle may banish the pledge of their heart. 
And he naggles — she naggles; — both contradict flat ; 

The' immense was their love when its first blossoms blew 
I wouldn't give much for their quiet: — would you? 

When a miser to gather up lucre has skill. 

Hoards his gold up in thousands, still craving for more. 
Though poor are his debtors he grindeth them still, 

Or unfeelingly turns them away from his door ; 
Though he banketh his millions with claims not a few ; 

I wouldn't give much for his conscience : — would you ? 

When a man who had lived for his own selfish ends. 
Felt laid on his body the cold hand of death. 

When faded away home, pleasure and friends, 
And he parted with all when he yielded his breath. 

As up to the judgment his naked soul flew 

I would'nt give much for his safety : — would you ? 

When a man has employed both his talents and hours 

Perlorming his duty in doing his best ; 
Having served to good purpose in use of his powers. 

He retires from his labours, departs to his rest : 
When the gate from this world he entereth through 

I would wish to be with him at latt .-—wouldn't you ? 
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TELL'S ADDEES8 TO THE MOUNTAINS. 

James Shebidan Enowles. 

YE crags and peaks, I'm with you once again 1 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 
To show they still are free. Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me, 
And bid your tenant welcome to his home. 
Again 1 — sacred forms, how proud you look I 
How high you lift your heads into the sky 1 
How huge you are I how mighty and how free I 
Ye are t£e things that tower, that shine — whose smile 
Makes glad — whose frown is terrible — whose forms 
Bobed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
Of awe divine. Ye guards of hberty, 
I'm with you once again ! — ^I call to you 
With all my voice 1 — I hold my hands to you 
To show they still are free. I rush to you 
As though I could embrace you I 

Scaling yonder peak, 
I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow 

er the abyss : — his broad expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air. 

As if he floated there without their aid, 

By the sole act of his unlorded will 

That buoyed him proudly up. Instinctively 

1 bent my bow ; yet kept he rounding still 
His airy circle, as in the delight 

Of measuring the ample range beneath 

And round about; absorbed, he heeded not 

The death that threatened him. — I could not shoot ; — 

'Twas Liberty I I turned my bow aside, 

And let him soar away. 

Oh ! with what pride I used 
To walk these hills, and look up to my God 
And bless Him that it was so. It was free — 
From end to end, from cliff to lake 'twas free : 
Eree as our torrents are that leap our rocks 
And plough our valleys, without asking leave. 
Or as our peaks, that wear their caps of snow 
In very presence of the rt gal sun. 
How happy was I in it then ! I loved 
Its very storms. Yes, Emma, I have sat 
In my boat at night, when, midway o'er the lake 
The stars went out, and down the mountain gorge 
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Never say faiL 



The wind came roaring. I have sat and eyed 

The thander breaking from his cloud, and smiled 

To see him shake his lightnings o'er my head. 

And think I had no master save his own. 

Ton know the jutting cliff round which a track 

Up hither winds, whose base is but the brow 

To such another one, with scanty room 

For two abreast to pass ? O ertaken there 

By the mountain blast, I've laid me flat along, 

And while gust followed gust more furiously 

As if to sweep me o'er the horrid brink. 

As I have thought of other lands, whose storms 

Are summer flaws to those of mine, and just 

Have wished me there 1 The thought that mine was free 

Has check'd that wish, and I have raised my head 

And cried in thraldom to that furious wind, 

Blow on 1 this is the land of liberty ! 



NEVER SAY PAIL. ' 

Glaseb. 

PBESS onward, 'tis wiser than sitting aside. 
And dreaming and sighing, and waiting the tide 
In life's earnest battle they only prevail 
Who daily march onward and never say fail. 

With eye ever open, a tongue that's not dumb. 
And heart that will never to sorrow succumb ; 

We'll battle and conquer though thousands assail : 
How strong and how mighty who never say fail. 

The spirit of angels is active, I know. 
As higher and higher in glory they go. 

Methinks on bright pinions from heaven they sail, 
To encourage the brave hearts who never say fail. 

Then onward keep pushing, and press on your way, 
Unheeding the envious who would you betray. 

All obstacles vanish, all enemies quail, 
In fear of their wisdom who never say fail. 

In life's rosy morning, in manhood's firm pride 
Let this be the motto our footsteps to guide : 

In storm and in sunshine, whatever assail, 
We'll onward and conquer and never say fail. 
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OUR DOMESTIC MENAGERIE. 



WE*VE got a whole menagerie 
At our house, I declare ; 
For yonder comes the little chap 

As hungry as a bear 1 
And I have heard the youngster say 

** I'm just tired as a dog /" 

And doggedly he goes to work, 

But jumps like active frog. 

It is hut seldom that he cries 

I'm willing to confess, 
And seldom would you care to hear 

His signals of distress, 
For, like the " mighty lion," who 

In forest loves to reign, 
This autocrat of ours will roar 

With all his might and main t 

As sly as any fox is he 

When mischief is about. 
As innocent as any lamh 

When you would find him out , 
And when correction's rod, perchance, 

You'd have the hopeful feel. 
He wriggles out of wisdom's ways 

As slippery as an eel. 

But there are days when order reigns 

Supreme within the house ; 
No doors are banged — the child appears 

As quiet as a motue ; 
Till of a sudden through the bars 

Of silence he will bolt. 
And scamper up and down the street 

Like any other colt I 

What to make of him really seems 

Not easy to make out. 
One time as chicken weakly, then 

As healthy as a trout — 
He plays like kid and flies the kite 

Aiid will such antics do, 
He apee the ox ; brays like the ass 

And acts the kangaroo. 

Merry as kitten^ sings like thrunh^ 
And when from school let loose, 
Though fleet as hare^ I do declare 
He seems a very goose. 
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He pouts like monkey ^ acts like calf. 

Or fights disdaining fear, 
Sarly he grunts like pig^ forthwith 

He looks a very deer I 

He*s bright as eriehetj cute as eat. 

And then without remorse 
Bolls like a hedge-hog^ skips like zquirrel. 

And carries like a horte. 
Walks like a dandy , climbs like goat. 

And stands upon his head, 
Sleeps like a uloth, yet always loth 

Early to go to bed. 

He sometimes makes his playmates cry : 

He often makes them laugh, 
One moment like hyena fierce, 

Then gentle as giraffe. 
He chatters like a parrot droll, 

And coos like kindly dove, 
WaMpiah at times, at times a sneak, 

At times a darling love. 

Sleek as a weasel, now the lad, 

Then rough as a racoon ; 
A chattering magpie oftenest. 

At times a silly loon. 
A butterfly or humming bird 

Now finding food in flowers. 
Then as an owl in study deep, 

Will sometimes think for hours. 

At times a mocking bird or daw, 

Or cross as any mule, 
Then rabbit hiding in the nooks 

Forgetting every rule. 
A croaking raven, cawing rook. 

Or ant or drone is he, 
A gobbler sure at dinner time, 

A pigeon pet at tea. 

As elephant he has a trunk. 

As camel hard to tire, 
Like wren or robin builds a nest. 

Like duck loves mud and mire. 
As beaver knowing timber now. 

Then framing houses seen. 
Next to a Noah's ark we have 

The clean and the less clean. 
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We never know just how or when 

Occurs the change we see ; 
Now he is slower than a tnatl^ 

And then a busy bee ; 
But when a whole menagerie 

We are anxious to enjoy, 
We open wide the outer door, 

And introduce that hoy. 



WHAT WE MEAN TO DO. 

A Dialogue by W. H. Swingler. 



CHABACTERS: 

Adult Chairman of the Meeting. 

Five Boyb. 

FiVB Girls. 

DIALOGUE. — TO BE RECITED IN UNISON. 

WE'BE a band of youthful pilgrims, just starting out in 
life, 
And don't expect to get through it without our share of strife ; 
But we've all made up our minds to do our very best, 
And if we each succeed we know we shall be blest. 
So now in turn we'll just narrate what we intend to do. 

Chairman, to First Girl, 
What would you do, my little maid, if we were to ask you ? 

First Girl. 

I'm such a little wee thing, it's scarcely fair to ask. 
But since you have desired me, sir, I'll not deny the task ; 
•I'd go through aU back streets and courts of this big busy town, 
And search out all the hungry poor, the careworn and cast- 
down, 
I'd feed and warmly clothe them all ; console and comfort too, 
And if I'm only rich enough, that's what I mean to do. 

First Boy. 

I'd go through our big thoroughfares on some wet dismal 

night. 
And gather all those wretched waifs that sorely grieve my 

sight ; 
I mean those ragged, starving ones, compelled to stay out late 
To beg, or steal, or matches sell,- i pity much their fate — 
That brutal parents may get drink, and beat them black and 

blue, 
I'd put them all to decent trades, that's what I mean to do. 
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Second Girl. 

t*d go through all the hospitals, and wretched hovels too, 
Where sickness is, or anywhere where duty called I'd go ; 
rd whisper words of comfort, and soothe those racked with 

pain, 
I'd minister to every need, and try with might and main 
To calm the fever-heated brain, and ease the aching brow ; 
As soon as I am old enough, that's what I mean to do. 

Second £ot. 

I*d go to those in bondage held— the wretched slaves of drink. 
And win them back to sober lives, whatever they might think; 
1 d try to get the publicans to open coffee halls, 
And banish every trace of drink that has disgraced their walls ; 
IM spend my life in helping all that strong drink has brought 

low 
With shattered health and ruined homes — that's what I mean 

to do. 

Third Girl. 

1 d go to those whose early life has all neglected been, 

\\hose squalid homes so plainly tell^the women folk I 
mean, — 

The want of method, tact, and skill, in cooking or in dress ; 

I'd teach them how to make and mend, and make their muddle 
less, 

To manage well, make both ends meet, and meet their hus- 
bands too 

With smiling face, instead of frowns, — that's what I mean to 
do. 

Third Boy. 

rd likewise to the sterner sex this safe advice apply, 
If man and wife would happy be it is for both to try. 
For happy homes can only come where men will take their 

share 
Of joint responsibilities and ease their wives of care ; 
Itemembering what is good for man is good for woman too ; 
To comfort give and care divide, is what I mean to do. 

Fourth Boy. 

I'd pull down all the fever dens and in their place you'd see 
I'd make wide healthy streets, build schools, and make them 

free ; 
Would educate and not condemn, find honest men employ, 
I'd make the lazy earn their bread — at least I could but try — 
I'd purity in food enforce, have cleanly dwellings too. 
If ever an M.P. I become, that's what I mean to do. 
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Fourth Girl. 

And I would of the aged think — I may be old some day, 
I'd try to cheer their closing years and lighten up the way. 
Once they were young as 1 am now, their steps were blithe 

and gay, 
Their faces full as round as mine, they were not always grey ; 
I've seen some thoughtless boys and girls delight to cause 

them woe, 
But I'll protect and shield the old, that's what I mean to do. 

Fifth Boy. 

I'd try the poor dumb brutes to save, that suffer so much 

wrong. 
And punish those who punish them, the weak ones or the 

strong. 
Their cruel tormentors I'd teach, that if they can't complain 
It is because no speech have they to indicate their pain ; 
Well feeding them I'd make them strong, and coax to make 

them go ; 
And every time I get the chance, that's what I mean to do. 

Fifth Girl. 

I'd try to make men Christians first, for then they would be 

good, 
The vicious would be virtuous, the hungry would have food ; 
Dumb things would then be treated well, and poverty would 

cease. 
Each for another's good would seek, and strife give place to 

peace ; 
There'd be no drunken people then, and men would honest be ; 
The sick would also comfort find, no lazy should we see ; 
Neglected homes there would be none, and women make good 

wives; 
Husbands their wives esteem and help, and love attend their 

lives ; 
The old folks would be well cared for, so would the young ones 

too; 
To spend my life for Jesus* sake, is what I mean to do. 

Chairman. 

Good resolutions all can make, but if you would succeed, 
'Tis God alone can give success — the very help we need ; 
Then you should all determine true wisdom to pursue. 
And if you strive to do His will. He'll help you so to do. 
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THE ANT AND THE BUTTERFLY. 



A BUTTERFLY gay, in the month of July, 
When flowerets were in their full bloom, 
I Was plying its wings 'neath a beautiful sky, 

> In search of the richest perfume. 

Fatigued with its pleasures, it rested awhile 

On a sand-bank to bask in the sun, 
Where an ant it enpied at its wearisome toil. 
And tlie following confab begun : 



** Ah ! why, foolish thing, dost thou work like a slave ? 

Why toil on this beautiful day ? 
Oome ramble with me. and thou pleasure shalt have, 

And thy mo meats glide gaily away. 
I toil not like thee yet L live like a king. 

And riot in garden and grove ; 
The sweets of the flowers I enjoy as they spring. 

Where fancy directs me to rove. 

** Behold for thyself, too, how gay I appear ! 

The hues of the rainbow are mine ; 
How blest my condition, how pleasant my cheer, 

And my looks, how much better than thine ! 
Now take my advice, and give up thy hard toil, 

And throw thy huge burden away ! 
Enjoyment and pleasires our hours shall beguile, 

And thus we shail get through the day.'' 

The ant with a true philosophical eye 

Viewed the butterfly s gaudy attire ; 
Next paused, shrugged his shoulders, then made this reply : 

*' Suppose we should fall in the mire, 
Methinks you would tumble and flutter about. 

And wish yourself safe in my hut ; 
But if, by good fortune, you chanced to get out, 

What a notable figure you'd cut 1 

*• But that's a misfortune you never may meet, 

Yet tempest and storm will arrive ; 

Then where are your perfumes that now are so sweet? 

They're gone, and you cannot survive. 
As for me, while there s plenty, I make me a home. 

And to store it industrious am I ; 
I've a refuge to fly to when perils do come ; 

Time'a precious — / wUh you, good-bye,*^ 
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THE DBUNKARD'S DEATH. 

A. M. F. 

CLOSE every window, suffer not the glare 
To enter in, his vision could not bear 
Its piercing ray ; 
Down on your knees in fervent prayer to heaven, 
The spirit by the great Creator given 
Passes away. 

Let not a word the solemn silence break, 
His lips are moving, and he seems to speak : 

What doth he say ? 
** Good morning, Bob, 'tis after half-past eight, 
I see the master at the school-yard gate, 

I must not stay." 

His fancy wanders to the days of yore, 
And he is playing with his mates once more 

Upon the green ; 
A childish smile upon his pallid face, 
As wandering memory doth fondly trace 

That happy scene. 

But, hark ! his fancy changes and again 
He s in the evil haunts of evil men. 

Amidst the drink : 
*' Now let the present for the past atone ; 
"Why should the shadow of a care be known. 

When glasses clink." 

•'Fill up a bumper for a worthy toast ; 

Long may it be our merry England's boast " — 

Bis trembling frame 
Wrecked by some fearful inward struggle seems : 
And when he dreameth once again, his dreams 

Are not the same. 

He's rambling in the pleasant fields again. 
Far from the noisy company of men, 

Far from the smoke ; 
And rambling with him are on either side 
The loving mother and the patient bride, 

Whose hearts he broke. 

And when he speaks his accents grow 
So very, very indistinct and low. 

You scarce can hear : 
" I feel as 'twere a shortening of my breat'i, 
And in my inmost heart 1 know that death 

Is very near. 
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•• Come here— you seem the kindest of them all, 
You Bee you trousd's hanging on the wall 

Behind the door ? 
In the left pocket if you'll look you'll find 
Two or three coppers Would you be so kind — 

But whisper lower 1 

*• I think you know the Garter and the Crown, 
On the same side as this, but lower down 

Two or three doors. 
My noblest, truest, kindest, dearest friend, 
Would you be kind enough to bring or send 

A gill of fours ? 

" You won't, you cannot? Earth and heaven 1 why 
Befuse my only wish before I die? 

You do not think 
My soul's of such a paltry, dastard hue, 
That it has not the strength and will to do 

Without the drink? 

*' Then do you wrong me in my dying hour; 
The soul-dfcstroying drink has not the power 

It had before. 
Only I'd like to taste the cooling draught 
That I have often— aye, too often — quaffed, 

Once, but once more. 

" You won't? Then curse you for a silly knave 
Who holdeth back the physic that may save 

Me from the tomb I 
Aye, curse ye all ! ye mad teetotal crew ; 
May all the fiends unite in dragging you 

Down to your doom ! 

*' May heaven and hell " — another spasm shakes 

His weakened frame, which writhes, and shrinks, and 

Beneath the pain; [quakes 

Whilst his pale face black and distorted grows 
With the fierce agony whose fearful throes 

Torture again. 

His eyeballs staii as if they would remain 
No more within the region of the pain , 

Which on them hangs ; rO«qj?^ 
Whilst the huge drops of sweat upon his brow, 
And the black tongue which is protruding now, 

Tell of its pangs. 
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And now he starts and hides his aching head 
Quickly beneath the covering of his bed, 

Like a 3^oung child 
"Who is awoke by some strange sound at night, 
And fancies he sees some grinning sprite, 

Weirdiike and wild. 

Closer and closer round his head he draws 
The sheets that cover him, and now the cause 

He doth explain : 
*' I cannot shut ye out— why do ye haunt 
A dying man ? ye grinning fiends, avaunt I — 

Ye still remain. 

*• Avaunt I I tell ye — off 1 away I begone ! 
Back to your hellish master, every one ; 

Why do ye stay ? 
What ill have I done that ye haunt me so? 
I do not want ye here, why don't ye go ? 

Avaunt 1 I say. 

" They will not go ; I feel their fiery breath 
Upon my forehead, yet the world says death 

Is cold and chill. 
If this is death, then the world doth lie, 
For I feel hot and parched. Thou devil, why 

Dost linger still ? 

'♦ Have I not told thee that I need thee not? 
Then why remain so long upon this spot 

Haunting my sight ? 
See 1 he comes nearer I now his burning hand 
Circles my body like a fiery band ; 

OGodI how tight 1 

" Have mercy, God, I will not sin again ; 

The fiend clasps tighter ; oh ! what horrid pain, 

Too much to tell. 
Loose me, thou fiend. He won't ; help, help, I say. 
Cannot you see him taking me away ? 

Away to hell I " 



Oh ! what a fearful sight is that black face, 
From whose distorted features every trace 

Of man has fied ; 
Look at it now ! Can you still quaff the bowl 
Which may make yours as hideous and as foul 

W hen you are dead ? 
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JENNY'S "STAND." 

Ella Wheeler. 

I KNOW I*m but a little girl, 
But I have ears, and eyes, 
And there are things I love right well. 
And things that I despise. 

I have my likes and my dislikes, 

As older people do, 
And if I live, and thrive, you know 

I shall be as large as you. 

And when I am a woman grown, 

I hope the world will see, 
That some of the things grown people do 

Will not be done by me. 

I will not smile on any man 

That drinks his wine or beer, 
I think you girls are in the blame 

For half the drunkards here. 

For if you all would join, and say, 

♦* We will not walk, or chat. 
With any man who drinks and smokes. 

And carries ' a brick in his hat,' " 

I think you'd find a speedy change 
In these young men. But no ! 

You will not take a stand like that, 
For fear youUl lote a beau. 

But as for me, when I grow up, 

I'll have no beau at all, 
Or I'll have those that are sworn foes 

To beastly Alcohol. 

And you'll never see me kiss the lips 

That touch the ruddy glass ; 
Yet I think I'll have as many friends. 

As any drinking lass. 

I'm but a very little girl, 

But I know some things, I think. 
And I know that honest men grow bad. 

And bad men, worse, through drink. 
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LOVE IN A BALLOON. 

Litchfield Moselet. 

SOME time ago I was staying with Sir George Flasher, with 
a great number of people there —all kinds of amusements 
going on. Driving, riding, fishing, shooting, everything in 
fact. Sir George's daughter, Fanny, was often my companion 
in these expeditions, and I was considerably struck with her, 
for she was a girl to whom the epithet *' stunning " applies 
better than any other that I am acquainted with. She could 
ride like Nimrod, she could drive like Jehu, she could row like 
Charon, she could dance like Terpsichore, she could shoot like 
Diana, she walked like Juno, and she looked like Venus. 

Oh, she was a stunner ! you should have heard that girl 
whistle, and laugh — you should have heard her laugh. She 
was truly a delightful companion. We rode together, drove 
together, fished together, walked together, danced together, 
sang together ; I called her Fanny, and she called me Tom. 
All this could have but one termination, you know. I fell in 
love with her and determined to take the first opportunity of 
proposing. So one day when we were out together, fishing on 
the lake, I went down on my knees amongst the gudgeons, 
seized her hand, pressed it to my waistcoat, and in burning 
accents entreated her to become my wife. 

" Don't be a fool,*' she said. ** Now drop it, do, and put me 
a fresh worm on." 

** Oh, Fanny ! " I exclaimed ; ** don't talk about worms 
when marriage is in question. Only say — " 

** I tell you what it is, now," she replied, angrily, " if you 
don't drop it I'll pitch you out of the boat." 

Gentlemen, I did drop it, and I give you my word of honour, 
with a sudden shove she sent me flying into the water ; then 
seizing the sculls, with a stroke or two she put several yards 
between us, and burst into a fit of laughter that fortunately 
prevented her from going any farther. I swam up and climbed 
mto the boat. ** Jenkins," said I to myself, " revenge I 
revenge 1 " I disguised my feelings. I laughed — hideous 
mockery of mirth— I laughed, pulled to the bank, went to the 
house and changed my clothes. When I appeared at the 
dinner-table, I perceived that every one had been informed of 
my ducking. Universal laughter greeted me. During dinner 
Fanny repeatedly whispered to her neighbour and glanced at 
me. Smothered laughter invariably followed. "Jenkins!" 
said I, ** revenge 1" The opportunity soon offered. There 
was to be a baUoon ascent from the lawn, and Fanny had tor- 
mented her father into letting her ascend with the aeronaut. I 
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instantly took my plans ; bribed the aeronaut to plead illness 
at the moment when the machine should have risen ; learned 
from him the management of the balloon, though I understood 
that pretty well before, and calmly awaited the result. The 
day oame. The weather was fine. The balloon was inflated. 
Fanny was in the car. Everything was ready, when the 
aeronaut suddenly fainted. He was carried into the house, 
and 8ir George accompanied him. Fanny was in despair. 

** Am I to lose my air expedition ? " she exclaimed, looking 
over the side of the car: *' some one understands the manage- 
ment of this thing, surely ? Nobody I Tom 1 " she called out 
to me, ** you understand it, don t you ? '* 

** Perfectly," I answered. 

*' Come along, then," she cried ; " be quick, before Papa 
comes back.*' 

The company in general endeavoured to dissuade her from 
her project, but of course in vain. After a decent show of 
hesitation, I climbed into the car. The balloon was cast off, 
and rapidly sailed heavenward. There was scarcely a breath 
of wind, and we rose almost straight up. We rose above the 
house, and she laughed and said, " How jolly I " 

We were higher than the highest trees, and she smiled, and 
said it was very kind of me to come with her. We went so 
high that the people below looked mere specks, and she hoped 
that I thoroughly understood the management of the balloon. 
Now was my time. 

" I understand the going up part,*' I answered ; ** to come 
down is not so easy,' and 1 whistled. 

*' What do you mean ? " she cried. 

*• Why, when you want to go up faster, you throw some sand 
overboard," I replied, suiting the action to the word. 

"Don't be foolish, Tom," she said, trying to appear quite 
calm and indifferent but trembling uncommonly. 

" Foolish 1 " I said ; " oh dear, no, but whether I go along 
the ground or up in the air I like to go the pace, and so do 
you, Fanny, I know. Go it, you cripples I " and over went 
another sand-bag. 

** Why, you're mad, surely," she whispered, in utter terror, 
and tried to reach the bags, but I kept her back. 

** Only with love, my dear," I answered, smiling pleasantly ; 
" only with love for you. Oh, Fanny, I adore you 1 Say you 
will be my wife." 

'* I gave you an answer the other day," she replied ; " one 
which I should think you would have remembered," she 
added, laughing a little, notwithstanding her terror. 

" I remember it perfectly," I answered, "but I intend to 
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have a different reply to that. Yon see those five sand-bags. 
I shall ask yon five times to become my wife. Every time you 
refuse I shall throw over a sand-bag — so, lady fair, as the 
cabman would say, reconsider your decision, and consent to 
become Mrs. Jenkins." 

" I won*t,'* she said ; '* I never will ; and let me tell yon that 
you are acting in a very ungentlemanly way to press me l^us.'* 

" Ton acted in a very ladylike way the other day, did you 
not," I rejoined, " when you knocked me out of the boat ? " 
She laughed again, for she was a plucky girl, and no mistake 
— a very plucky girl. ** However," I went on, " it's no good 
arguing about it — will you promise to give me your hand ? " 

** Never 1" she answered; "I'll go to Ursa Major first, 
though I've got a big enough bear here, in all conscience. Stay 1 
you'd prefer Aquarius, wouldn't you ? " 

She looked so pretty that I was almost inclined to let her 
off, (I was only trying to frighten her, of course— I ^ew how 
high we could go safely, well enough, and how valuable the 
life of Jenkins was to his country) but resolution is one of the 
strong points of my character, an.l when I've begun a thing I 
like to carry it through ; so I thre %v over another sand-bag, and 
whistled the Dead March in Saul. 

" Gome, Mr. Jenkins," she said suddenly, '* come, Tom, let 
us descend now, and I'll promise to say nothing whatever 
about all this.'* 

I continued the execution of the Dead March. 

" But if you do not begin the descent at once. 111 tell Papa 
the moment I set foot on the ground." 

I laughed, seized another bag, and looking steadily at her 
said : " Will you promise to give me your hand ?" 

" I've answered you already," was the reply. 

Over went the sand, and the solemn notes of the Dead March 
resounded through the car. 

** I thought you were a gentleman," said Fanny rising up in 
a terrible rage from the bottom of the car, where she had been 
sitting, and looking perfectly beautiful in her wrath. **I 
thought you were a gentleman, but I find I was mistaken. Why, 
a chimney-sweeper would not treat a lady in such a way. Do 
you know that you are risking your own life as well as mine 
by your madness ? " 

I explained that I adored her so much that to die in her 
company would be perfect bliss, so that I begged she would 
not cmisider my feelings at all. She dashed her beautiful hair 
from her face, and standing perfectly erect, looking like the 
Goddess of Anger or Boadicea— if you can imagine that per- 
sonage in a balloon — she said, " I command you to begin the 
descent this instant ! " 
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The Dead March, whistled in a manner essentially gay and 
lively, was the only response. After a few minutes' sUeoce 
I took up another bag and said : 

** We are getting rather high ; if you do not decide soon we 
shall have Mercury coming to tell us that we are trespassing 
— ^wiU yon promise me your hand ? " 

She sat in sulky silence at the bottom of the car. I threw 
over the sand. Then she tried another plan. Throwing her- 
self npon her knees, and bursting into tears, she said : 

** Oh, forgive me for what I did the other day. It was very 
wrong, and I am very sorry. Take me home, and I will be a 
sister to you." 

*' Not a wife?" said I. 

** I can't ! I can't I " she answered. 

Over went the fourth bag, and I began to think she wonid 
beat me after all, for I did not like the idea of going much 
hi^er. I would not give in just yet, however. I whisUed for 
a few moments, to give her time for reflection, and then said : 
** Fanny, they say that marriages are made in heaven — il you 
do not take care, ours will be solemnized there." 

I took up the fifth bag. '* Gome," I said, ** my wife in life 
or my companion in death. Which is it to be ? " and I patted 
the sandbag in a cheerful manner. She held her face in her 
hands, but did not answer. I nursed the bag in my arms, as 
if it had been a baby. 

" Come, Fanny, give me your promise," I could hear her 
sobs. I'm the softest-hearted creature breathing, and would 
not pain any living thing, and I confess she had beaten me. I 
forgave her the ducking ; I forgave her for rejecting me. I 
was on the point of flinging the bag back into the car, and 
saying, *' Dearest Fanny, forgive me for frightening you. 
Marry whomsoever you wish. Give your lovely hand to the 
lowest groom in your stables— endow with your priceless 
beauty the chief of the Panki-wanki Indians. Whatever hap- 
pens, Jenkins is your slave— your dog — your footstool. His 
duty, henceforth, is to go whithersoever you shall order, to do 
whatever you shall command." I was just on the point of 
saying this, I repeat, when Fanny suddenly looked up, and 
said, with a queerish expression upon her face : 

** You need not throw that last bag over. I promise to give 
you my hand." 

" With all your heart ? " I asked quickly. 

** With all my heart," said she, with the same strange look. 

I tossed the bag into the bottom of the car, and opened the 
valve. The balloon descended. Gentlemen, will you believe 
it ? — when we had reached the ground, and the balloon had 
been given over to its recovered master, when I had helped 
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Fanny tenderly to the earth, and turned towards her to receive 
anew the promise of her affection and her hand — will ^on 
believe it ? — she gave me a box on the ear that upset me agamst 
the oar, and running to her father, who at that moment came 
np, she related to him and the assembled company what she 
called my disgraceful conduct in the balloon, and ended by 
infonning me that all of her hand that I was likely to get had 
been bestowed already upon my ear, which she assured me 
had been ^ven with all her heart. 

'* Yon villain 1 *' said Sir George, advancing toward me with 
a horse-whip in his hand. ** Yon villain ! I've a good mind 
to break this over your back.** 

" Sir George,** said I, " villain and Jenkins must never be 
coupled in the same sentence ; and as for the breaking of this 
whip, 1*11 relieve you of the trouble,*' and snatching it from 
him I broke it in two, and threw the pieces on the ground. 
** And now I shall have the honour of wishing you a good 
morning. Miss Flasher, I forgive you;** and I retired. Now 
I ask yon whether any specimen of female treachery equal to 
that has ever come within your experience, and whether any 
excuse can be made for such conduct? 



BE A WORKER. 

BxREsroBD Adams. 

WE are looking out for helpers. 
For we have much work to do : 
Temperance fields are white for harvest. 

But the labourers are few ; 
Temperance effort is most surely 

Such as God will deign to bless ; 
Saving men from vile temptations 
Is the cause of righteousness. 

'Tis a happy thing to labour 

For the good of those around ; 
And a blessing in Christ's service 

There is always to be found. 
Toiling for the good of others 

Brings a blessing all its own. 
For the toiler has a pleasure 

To the man of ease unknown. 

Will you then become a worker 

And be active for the Lord ? 
You will find the workers ready 

You a welcome to aeoord ; 
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They will give yoa cheerf al greeting. 
With kind words yoor spirit cheer ; 

80 1 hope you'll come and help us. 
And commence a new career. 

Though a many have been toiling. 

Working hard and working long ; 
Much has yet to be accomplished 

For the enemy is ^rong ; 
Very much concerted effort 

Will be needful ere we win ; 
Then to day be up and doing, 

Help to bring tlie victory in. 

That we shall win is most certain ; 

Error must be overthrown ; 
All the forms of superstition, 

All the evils ever known 
Shall succumb to Christian effort. 

And in God's name be cast out, 
For the Lord of Hosts is with us, 

And we therefore cannot doubt. 

Let OS do our duty bravely, 

Each one play a manly part, 
With the word of God to cheer us. 

Never, never losing heart ; 
Then when working all is over. 

We shall dwell among the blest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling. 

And the weary are at rest. 



THE LESSON OF A SUMMEE'S DAY. 

R* P. S. 

* rpiS Summer I *tis Summer 1 the lark is on high, 
JL He is flooding with music the sunny blue dcy, 
The breezes are bending the blades of the grass, 
And the leaves of the trees dance with joy as they pass. 

*Tis Summer I 'tis Summer ! the roses are out, 
And the scent of the woodbine is blowing about. 
The hedges are hidden with snowy-white may, 
And the golden laburnum hangs down from the spray. 

'Tis Summer ! 'tis Summer I from valley and kill 
Gome the bleat of the sheep and the dash of the rill, 
The thrush and the blackbird are loud in the glade. 
And the wild-pigeon coos in the dark cedar shade. 
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'Tis Sammer 1 'tis Summer I o'er shingle and sand 
The bright waves are racing in glee to the land, 
And the sails of the ships, in the distance away, 
Gleam white as the seabirds that sport in the bay. 

" C!ome, Harry and Kate, leave your books for awhile, 
We'll down through the garden and over the stile. 
Through woodland and meadow we'll hie us away — 
'Twere a shame to keep house on so lovely a day." 

With cap and with bonnet ran Harry and Kate, 
Overtaking their father who stood by the gate ; 
Then down by the meadow, the stream and the tree, 
Light-hearted and happy, away went the three. 

Such a day ! — Kate and Harry were filled with delight 
At every sweet sound, and at eveiy fair sight. 
And they said to their father, " This night, when we pray, 
We will thank God for sending so lovely a day." 

** O yes," said the father, ** we'll thank Him for this. 
This day when the earth seems o'erflowing with bliss ; 
But, if we would show we are really sincere, 
We'll give thanks for each day on all days of the year. 

Though no sunny beams shine, and no gentle winds blow — 
Though the bleak Winter mantle the fields with its snow — 
Though the tempest be sweeping o'er forest and fell — 
For we know He made all things, and made all things well.'* 

Band of Hope Review. 

BLINDNESS. 

Mas. E. A. G. Allen. 

" "pOOR man ! he is killing himself with the drink, — 
JlT How unsteady his foot and his hand ! 
He is losing his power to talk, reason and think ; 

He is forfeiting all self-command. 
His business is suffering, — his children and wife, 

Once so happy, and cheerful, and glad, , 
Seem as though all the sunshine were gone from their life, 

They look weary and fearful, and sad." 

And the speaker had just risen up from his board, — 

Drank his spirits, his wine, his champagne ; 
But had warned him not,e'en though his fall they deplored, 

From the dangerous glass to abstain. 
He was weak, they were strong ; he was foolish, they wise ; 

So they in their pride still went on. 
With judgments perverted and mist-clouded eyes. 

In tiie path along which he had gone. 
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And that path he still trod to the sad, bitter end. 

Where waited the eofi&n and tomb ; 
And the mourners assembled to follow their friend 

To mortality's long, silent home. 
They knew what had killed him, they pitied Ins 

A fate now beyond all preyenting ; 
Their monming was load, and their sorrow was great. 

His one fatal failing lamenting. 

And then they came back to the grief -darkened home. 

And the bottle and glass stood before them. 
And they sat and they drank as of yore in that room. 

Though the gloom of that dark fate hung, o'er them. 
Thns like moths romid a candle they heedlessly play. 

And as one by one scorched by the flame 
From their circle falls lifeless and passes away, 

They flatter aroond still the same. 

Oh, England I my coantry I when shalt thoa be free 
From the eastoms that bind and enslave ? 

And thy sons learn to shun what they cannot bat see. 
The path that leads down to the graye ? 



THE LUCKY CALL. 



A COUNTRY carate visiting his flock. 
At old Rebecca's cottage gave a knock. 
** Good morrow, dame, I mean not any libel. 
But in your dwelling have you got a Bible ? " 
** A Bible, sir ? " exclaimed she in a rage, 
** D'ye think I've tamed a pagan in my age ? 
Here, Judith, ran up stairs, my dear; 
'Tis in the drawer, be quick, and bring it here." 
The girl retuxned with Bible in a minute, — 
Not dreaming for a moment what was in it ; — 
When lo ! on opening it at parlour door, 
Down fell her spectacles upon the floor. 
Amazed she stared, was for a moment dumb, 
But quick exclaimed, '* Dear sir, I'm glad you're come I 
'Tis six years since these glasses first were lost. 
And I have missed 'em to my poor eyes' cost 1 " 
Then as the glasses to her nose she raised, 
She closed the Bible — saying, " God be praised I ** 
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WILL TALKWELL8 "CONDENSER" AND 

HOW IT WORKED. 

A DiALOOUB, BY David Lawton. 

CHABACTEBS : 

Wiu. TjLtxwmVL A Teetotal Meohsnio. 

JncTAmiXB Will's Mate-Hi Drinker and Smokar. 



(Enter Jim and Will in working tlreu^ leaving work together 

at night.) 

WILL. I say, Jim, just go round my way to-night, lad, for 
once, and never mind calling at the Brown Bear. 

Jim. All right, mate ; 1 don*t mind if I do just for this once. 
By the bye, I say, Will, where were you ofif to so spruce on 
Saturday ? 

Will. I went to join the missus and children at the seaside. 
They have been there over a week. 

Jim. O ay ! Doing the grand in regular quality style, eh ? 

Will. Well, I don't see that the quality, as you call them, 
should have all the good things to themselves. Poor folks 
need change and rest now and then as well as the rich, and 
ought to have them, too. 

Jim. That's all right enough, but it seems to me rather an 
expensive affair, going away to a seaport for so long. 

Will. Well, as to that, I guess it is somewhat costly, but 
then it is just as well sometimes to spend a little money in 
such things, in order to save having to spend more afterwards 
on something worse. 

Jim. Ay lad, how so ? 

Will. This way ; a change of air and scenery will often 
ward off illness and so save heavy doctor's bills and serious 
inconvenience, if nothing worse. 

Jim. Aye, lad, so it will : but none of the family have been 
ill, have they ? 

Will. My wife has been in poor health fbr some weeks past, 
and the doctor told her that a fortnight at the seaside would 
do her more good than all the physic in his shop. When she 
told me this, I saw that she would like to go, but she could 
not tell where the money was to come from. 

Jim. Well, as to that, I guess you could soon borrow a pound 
or two from some of the loan shops. 

Will. Oh, but I know of a better plan than that. 

Jim. Oh ay, what is it ? Have you got into the way of 
coining money at your shop ? 

TV ILL. Not quite ; but something better. 
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Jim. Well, oome man, none of your mystery ; let*s be know- 
ing what it is. I 

Will. (FuUm a large old-fashioned iron tobacco box out of hi» i 
pocket and holde it in hie hand in full view of audience). You I 
see this ? This is my patent smoke and swill condenser. All | 
the odd coppers which I nsed to spend on beer and bacca for 
twelve months I have just pat int this buz to condense. When 
it got full of coppers I condensed them into silver, and when 
it got full of silver I condensed again into gold ; and so, when 
our Harah had told her tale I just opened my condenser and 
gave her £5 to do as she liked with. You should just have 
been there to see how surprised she was. She had not the 
least idea in the world that I was saving money like that; but 
it was worth something I can tell you to see how grateful she 
looked for it, and the children seemed half wild when she told 
them that she would take them to see the sea. 

Jim. The little things would be greatly pleased, I dare say. 
In fact, I should be myself if 1 had only the chance of going. 

Will. Well, that was just how 1 felt myself last SataroUiy 
morning. Says I to myself as 1 was going to my work — 
Wouldn't it be a joke just to take a run over myself and never 
tell them I was coming ? I guess the children would be glad 
to see their old dad, and the more I thought about it the more 
I felt inclined to go, so I just pulled out my old condenser here 
and looked how much I had left. One pound fifteen odd. 
Come, thought I, off 1 go. so 1 just got leave of the master and 
away I went. You should just have been there to see. Our 
Tommy was across the street, but he spied me out before I 
knew they were anywhere in sight, and he set off to catch me 
shouting "Dada, Dada," till the people stared again and 
laughed to see the child in such glee. 1 had a pleasant after- 
noon on the sands with my wife and the children. On Sunday 
I went to chapel in the morning ; in the evening we took a 
quiet walk into the beautiful country and returned just in time 
to see one of the grandest sunsets I ever saw in my afe. I 
thought as we stood on the sea shore watching the sun sink 
slowly down toward the sea, that even heaven itself could 
hardly be more gorgeous than the sky and the sea looked as 
they were lit up in the ever changeful light of the dying day. 
On Monday I took my family for a long trip in a small boat, 
and as the weather was very fine and the sea calm we all 
enjoyed ourselves to our hearts* content. When the time came 
for me to come back I felt almost as loth to leave the sea as 
the children would have been, I enjoyed myself so much. 

Jim. I must say it is well to be you, mate, and get a nice 
outing like that. But you don't mean to say that your beer 

. 
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and tobacco money has done all that yoa say f 

Will. But I do mean to say it, for it has done more. I have 
over a pomid left yet. 

Jim. Well, if I did not know you for a truthful chap I should 
very much doubt it. 

Will. Oh, but I can soon prove what I say. When I drank 
and smoked I used to spend something like 3/- a week, oftener 
more than less ; but take it at 8/-, that makes £7 16s. for the 
twelve montiiis. Now I gave my wife £5, 1 spent about a pound 
myself in railway fares, presents for the children, lodgings, etc., 
and still I have the nice little sum of jk;l 16s. left as a nest egg. 

Jim. And how do you feel without your drop of beer ? I 
should have thought you couldn't have held up without that. 

Will. To tell you the plain truth, mate, I never felt better 
in my life. I can eat well, sleep well, and work well. Life is 
a pleasure to me now ; my head used to ache and my hands 
trembled, but now all these unpleasttnt things are gone. I rise 
in a morning feeling refreshed, my head is clear, my hand is 
steady, and so I am far better able to get through my work 
with credit and comfort to myself than ever I was when I used i 
to drink and smoke at night before I went to bed. You may 
depend upon it, mate, it is all a delusion, this taking beer to 
help you with your work. The only thing that beer will help 
you to do will be to keep poor and rob both you and your 
family of muioh that I know you would like to have. 

Jim. I guess you are about right there. Will, lad, and if you 
will only lend me that wonderful condenser of yours, 1*11 try 
your plan ; for it seems li^e a real good one. 

Will. "V^th all my heart. (Empties the money out of the box 
and handt it to Jim.) You shall have it and welcome, and I 
hope you will be able to condense as much good for yourself 
and family as I have out of it. 

Jim. Well, I mean to try at any rate, for I am weary of ever 
being as poor as a crow, and never having a penny to spare 
for good clothes and enjoyment such as you nave been having. 

Will. Depend upon it, Jim, you will soon find a great 
change for Uie better in your circumstances if you will only 
persevere in your good resolution. If ever you feel lonesome 
and want a bit of fresh company come over to our house ; we 
shall always be glad to see you ; and I am sure your wife will 
be pleased to Imow that you are trying to break off your old 
habits. 

Jim. Ay, that she will, for she has begged and prayed of 
me many a time to do so, but I never would give in to her. But 
I must harry off home now. Good night, Will ; and thank 
I you for showing me how to work your condenser. 

Will. Good night, Jim. (Exeunt.) 
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DBIFTED OUT TO SEA. 



TWO little ones, grown tired of play, 
Boamed by the sea one Smmner day« 
Watching the great waves come and go. 
Prattling, aa children will, you know. 
Of dolls and marbles, kites and strings^- 
Sometimes hinting at graver things. 

At last they spied within their reach 
An old boat cast upon the beach ; 
Helter skelter, with merry din. 
Over its sides they clambered in — 
Ben, with his tangled nut-brown hair, 
Bess, with her sweet face flushed and fair. 

Boiling in from the briny deep. 
Nearer, nearer, the great waves creep, 
Higher, higher, upon the sands. 
Beaching out with their giant hands, 
Grasping the boat with a boisterous glee, 
Tossing it up and out to sea. 

The sun went down *mid clouds of gold ; 
Night came, with footsteps damp and cold, 
Day dawned ; the hours crept slowly by, 
And now, across the sunny sky, 
A black doud stretches far away. 

A storm comes on with flash and roar, 
While all the sky is clouded o'er ; 
The great waves rolling from the west. 
Bring night and darkness on their breast ; 
Still floats the boat through driving storm 
Protected by God*s powerful arm. 

The home-bound vessel, Seabird, lies 
In ready trim 'twixt sea and skies ; 
Her captain paces restless now, 
A troubled look upon his brow. 
While all his nerves with terror thrill 
At shadow of some coming ill. 

The mate comes up to where he stands, 
And grasps his arm with eager hands ; 
•* A boat has just swept by," says he, 
** Bearing two children out to sea, 
*Tis dangerous now to put about, 
Yet they cannot be saved without." 
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** Naught but their safety will suffice ; 

They must be saved," tiie captain cries, 

*' By every thought that's just and right, 

By lips I hoped to kiss to-night, 

I'll peril vessel, life and men, 

And God will not forsake me then.*' 

With anxious faces, one and all, 

Each man responded to his call ; 

And when at last through driving storm, 

They lifted up each little form, 

The captain started with a groan ; 

" My God 1 " he cried, " they are my own I " 



A REAL INCIDENT. 

FBOK ▲ BIBLE WOHAK'S 8IOBY. 

By L. R. 

UNDEB the Cathedral shadow, 
In a city fair and bright. 
Near the bishop's splendid palace. 

On a dull November night, 
I was thinking of the City 

Where no shadows ever fall, 
Nor shall gloomy night o'erspread them, 
Like a dismal funeral pall. 

Where they never shrink nor shiver ! 

Shaken by the wintry blast. 
Chilled, forsaken and neglected. 

When their working days are past. 
In the City of the blessed 

Children never cry for bread. 
Shoeless, ragged, cold and wretched. 

Only wishing they were dead. 

Yes ! I thought with glad emotion 

Of the holy, happy home, 
Where, through all the many mansions 

Want and sickness never come. 
Shall I ever reach that City, 

That delightful, peaceful shore ? 
As I mused I heard a footfall, 

And a knock upon the door. 

Then a poor degraded creature 

I had never seen before. 
Asked for food, and then for money : 

He had wasted all his store. 



^ 
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What a wreck I saw before me, 

Sach was pitiful to see, ^ 
Manhood, shorn of all its glory, 

Vile and despicable he. 

First, I satisfied the cravings 

Of the wretched, starving man, 
Then I asked him just to tell me 

When his downward colirse began ; 
Shall I e^er forget his answer ? 

" Alcohol has ruined me ! 
Once my life was bright and peaceful ; 

From this demon I was free. 

" With my wife and darling children 

To the House of God I went, 
Picturing a blessed future 

When our span of life was spent. 
Let me tell you more, nay, shrink not, 

I have stood in Jesu's name. 
And to listening crowds have spoken 

Of the Saviour's mighty fame. 

" I have told the contrite sinner 

Christ receiveth such as he ! 
Now I need to ask the question, 

* Will he welcome such as me ? ' 
I, like Peter, have denied Him, 

I have turned aside from truth 
Taught me by my godly parents, 

In the days of early youth. 

" For the deadly draught I've bartered 

All my hopes for earth and heaven 1 " 
Yet I bade hiim go to Jesus, 

Tell Him all and be forgiven. 
As he left me, still I urged him 

Nat a moment to delay ; 
Did he go ? I cannot tell you, 

I've not seen him since that day. 

Just a loving word of warning, 

Let us all of sin beware ! 
In whatever form it cometh, 

Surely it will prove a snare. 
In the moment of temptation 

Let us lift our hearts in prayer, 
Then we all shall be victorious. 

And a crown of life shall wear I 

Western Temperanee Herald, 
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TRUE FAITH. 

B. P. Shillabeb. 

OLD Beuben Fisher, who lived in the lane, 
Was never in life disposed to complain ; 
If the weather proved fair, he thanked God for the sun, 
And if it were rainy, with him 'twas all one ; — 
*' I have just the weather I fancy," said he ; 
"For what pleases God always satisfies me.'* 

If trouble assailed, his brow was ne'er dark, 
And his eye never lost its happiest spark. 
" 'Twill not better fix it to gloom or to sigh ; 
To make the best of it I always shall try ! 
So, Care, do your worst," said Beuben with glee. 
And which of us conquers, we shall see, we shall see." 



it 



If his children were wild, as children will prove, 
His temper ne'er lost its warm aspect of love ; 
** My dear wife," he'd say, *' don't worry nor fret ; 
'Twill all be right with the wayward ones yet ; 
'Tis the folly of youth, that lures to betray ; 
They'll penitent turn from evil some day," 

If a name were assailed, he would cheerily say, 
" Well, well; we'll not join in the cry, any way; 
There are always two sides to every tale — 
And the true one at last is sure to prevail. 
There is an old rule that I learned when a lad, — 
* Deem every one good till Jie's proved to be bad.' " 

And when in the meshes of sin tightly bound, 

The reckless and luckless mortal was found, 

Proscribed by every woman and man, 

And put under rigid and merciless ban. 

Old Beuben would say, with sympathy fraught, 

" We none of us do half as well as we ought." 

If friends waxed cold, he'd say with a smile — 
" Well, if they must go. Heaven bless them the while ; 
We walked a sweet path till the crossing ways met. 
And though we have parted, I'll cherish them yet ; 
They'll go by their way and I'll go by mine — 
Perhaps in flie city ahead we shall join." 

There was sickness and death at last in his cot. 
But still Beuben Fisher in sorrow blenched not : 
" 'Tis the Father afflicts : let Him do what He will ; 
What comes from His hand can mean us no ill ; 
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I cheerfully Rive back the blessings He lent 

And through faith in the future find present content." 

Then he lay on his death-bed at last undismayed ; 
No terror had death at which he was afraid ; 
** Living or dying, 'tis all well with me, 
For God's will is my will," submissive said he. 
And so Reuben died, with his breast full of grace, 
That beamed in a smile on his time-furrowed face. 



THE DRUNKARD'S WIDOW. 

J. WiLKIE. 

*rnWAS a cold bitter night, and the wind 
JL Blew in furious gusts the chill sleet, 
When a poor half-dad woman and child 

Were seen tottering home through the street. 
An endearing word, home — ah ! but theirs 

Was a garret untarnished and bare ; 
Not a bright cheering blink of a fire. 

To dispel their sad looks of despair. 

In a low, feeble tone, thus she spoke 

To the hungry child at her side : 
" My poor orphan ! my loved one ! my all ! 

Thou wast once a dear father's fond pride ; 
But, alas ! for the whisky and rum I 

And alas ! for the brandy and beer ! 
Had there been no such poisons as these, 

We should not now be perishing here. 

" We'd a beautiful home once, my child ; 

We had plenty of coals for the fire ; 
We had plenty of (Nothing and food ; 

We had all that our hearts could desire. 
I'd a husband both loving and kind. 

Thou a father indulgent and mild ; 
'Twas the club-house first led him away 

From his home and his wife and his child." 

The rude wind whistled louder and fierce, 

But the voice of affliction was still, 
Not a sound rent the desolate air. 

Save the storm-song of winter so shri 1. 
On a friendly door-step the next mom 

The poor creatures there lay side by side : 
Unattended, exhausted, at last 

They had sunk on the cold ground, and died ! 
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A MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 

ScHUTLEB Colfax. 

THEBE is a qaestion that comes down to all of us, throagh 
the oentaries, from the very birthplace of mankind, full of 
momentous interest to every one upon the footstool of God. 
It is that question which Cain asked of the Almighty ; not as 
a question, but as a defence against the arraignment of his crime 
to his brother. It was, " Am I my brother's keeper ? " 

In every civilized land throughout the globe, in every civil- 
ized nation and state, and community, the answer comes back 
to that question, You are your brother's keeper. It is a 
responsibility that none of you can deny or evade. Every 
statute that you find in your statute-book for the punishment 
of crime and fraud is the question, *' Am I my brother's 
keeper?" Every jail and prison thaft casts its gloomy 
shadows over the land, every sheriff and police ofdcer, is the 
answer that the community makes to the question, as man- 
kind itself ; and besides this, and better than this, every re- 
formatory and philanthropic institution that blesses this land, 
joins in the answer that we give to the question that comes 
to us almost from the Garden of Eden itself. 

In the institutions of which we are so justly proud, where 
the mind is restored to those whose reason has been de- 
throned ; in the asylum for the insane ; in those institutions 
where the blind are almost made to see, the dumb to speak, 
and the deaf to hear ; in every institution for the relief of the 
poor and distressed we have the answer of society to the 
question, " Am I my brother's keeper? " 

In this great world of ours, springing as we all do from the 
hand of a common Creator, believing as we do in the father- 
hood and the brotherhood of man, every one whom you meet 
on your pathway is your brother. He may be poor, he may 
be rich, he may be penniless, he may be humble ; but they are 
brethren of the same dust, pilgrims of the same family, 
travellers to the same tomb. If God has blessed you with 
strength of will, that you have been enabled to fortify your- 
selves, it is for you to lift him up from that depth to which he 
has fallen, and put him upon his feet, and to redeem him, if 
possible, from a living death ; worse even than the death of 
the tomb. It is the large-hearted, the social man, who can 
not resist the temptation of the social glass ; the genial man, 
the generous man, whom the tempter finds its victims. It 
assails all classes alike ; you can find it crouching at the 
hearth-stone of the poor, and it casts its gloomy shadow over 
the marble mantels of the rich. 
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I tell yon, my friends, there is only one way in whieh yoa 
can resist the temptation. There is only one talisman, and 
that is : touch not, taste not, handle not the andean thing. 

THE GOOD WE DO. 

W. B. W. 

THE good we do through life each day 
Perhaps we may never see ; 
Bnt ah I methinks, no sonny ray 

Can ever wasted be. 
The smallest things bring man sweet joy ; 

And little seeds we know, 
Grow up fine trees, to beautify 
This great roond world below. 

We may not always seem to cheer 

Onr fellow men, and yet 
Methinks a loving smile or tear 

Few of us e*er forget. 
One little crumb will cheer the bird 

We love so much to sing, 
When Winter's piercing voice is heard 

Outside the social ring. 

The good we do is like the smile 

Of sunshine, on our way ; 
It cheers the honoured sons of toil, 

And proves his love for aye. 
I've heard of one who scatter'd seeds 

Of flowerets, day by day, 
And where the children looked for weeds, 

Sweet gems were bright and gay. 

Bless' d charity begins at home. 

The worldlings ever say ; 
Yet seldom farther doth it roam ; 

And yet to Him they'll pray — 
" Give us this day our daily bread," 

Forgetting they have taught 
The hungry never must be fed 

Unless they pay a groat. 

The good we do will not be lost 

On earth's tempestuous sea ; 
But if we stop to count the cost, 

(Alas, for sympathy 1) 
The heart will say there's this, and that, 

And so and so, I'm told, 
Wants something ; ah 1 and then we pat 

And hug our bags of gold. 
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How few there are like Rome's great king, 

Who cried, " I've lost a day," 
When he had not done some good thing, 

Before he bent to pray. 
Oh ! fellow men, the world might be 

A paradise to all, 
If every man loved honestly, 

And helped up those who fall. 



THE OLD LICENSED TBAFPIO: OB 
SINFUL OR LAWFUL? 

HOW sad to the heart in its tender affection. 
When calm observation presents to the view 
The deeply distressing, the sad recollection 

Of early connections it cannot renew. 
To stand by the tomb of my early companion, 

And think scarce believing that yet it can be, 
Lie there the remains of that noble yoang broUier, 

The life and beloved of the party was he. 
But his light is gone out in the thick murky darkness, 

I start realizing with deep solemn awe. 
He is dead by the traffic, the soul-harrowing traffic. 

The dire liquor traffic, that's licensed by law. 
This terrible traffic, this bane-of-earth traffic, 

This traffic in which most calamities dwell. 
In the murderous liquor, the soul poison liquor. 

Dispensed by the dealer that's licensed to sell. 

O what strange fatality, can it be reality ? 

How many magnanimous spirits undone 
By the foul fiend of drink, dash'd, refusing to think, 

Down headlong to oblivion ere their life work's begun. 
O Father of Mercies I stay this devastation I 

Wake up dormant conscience to feeling and terror; 
To rally on side of humanity's welfare, 

May Christians deluded discover this error. 
May just indignation increase while beholding 

This most deadly of evils the earth ever saw. 
This detestable traffic, this Heaven robbing traffic. 

This fratricide traffic, yet licensed by law. 
This horrible traffic, inhumanest traffic. 

This hell-feeding traffic, this traffic most fell 
In the death dealing liquor, diabolical liquor, 

Dispensed by the dealer that's licensed to sell. 
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Shall this upas of ages be established, protected, 

Is this the enlightenment yet of the day ; 
The degrader, depraver, at war with all lovely. 

The aim of a government to make it to pay? 
Ye mlers paternal, the trade is infernal, 

On you His inotunbent against it to take part ; 
Most lawful, 'tis awful, the fiercest, and fomest, 

O where is your head, where your hands, where year heart? 
If law may but foster and strengthen the evil, 

Then in true legislation this the one fatal flaw. 
This eonsoienceless traffic, this heart breaking trafiSo, 

God dishonouring traffic, yet licensed by law I 
All hope blasting traffic 1 Perdition bent traffic I 

So sad in its doings, no language can tell. 
Curse engendering liquor 1 all hope blasting liquor I 

Dispensed by the dealer that*s licensed to sell. 

CJome patriots to action, discard ev'ry faction. 

Philanthropists come, for your work lieth here, 
Admit no collusion, dispel the delusion 1 

Gome pure education, take this as your sphere. 
Come, Christian in loyalty, on to the conflict. 

In warfare of mercy, to succour and save 
The millions so drinking, the multitudes sinking. 

So rapidly rushing to rainbowless grave. 
Church xmilitant under high heaven's direction 

The line of the battle more definite draw. 
Quite sever the concord, cut clear the connection 

With the soul damning traffic that's licensed by law. 
Indefensible traffic 1 this most cursed traffic ! 

The traffic against which all virtues rebel. 
In the peace killing liquor, the joy blighting liquor 

Dispensed by the dealer that's licensed to seU I 

Doctors lend your attention to work of prevention, 

Well being and morals rest much in your hands. 
Warn, dissuade, interpose, and by strong protestation 

Forbid in such terms as th' occasion demands. 
From this vilest deceiver, O aid to deliver. 

Nor condone, nor indulge, nor allow to decoy ; 
This essence insanity, this plague of humanity. 

Death principle noisome whose work is destroy. 
While the grave crieth give with craving insatiate. 

Is your work to provide for its omnivorous maw, 
By sustaining the traffic, the disease breeding traffic. 

This pestilence traffic of virulence fell; 
This hope without liquor, this pit-leading liquor 

Dispensed by the dealer that's licensed to sell ? 
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This monster destroyer, this parent pollution, 

Benumbing the heart, paralysing the will, 
The bite of the serpent, the sting of the adder, 

Inciter of carnage, chief author of ill. 
Crush the head of the serpent, deal death to the viper. 

In warfare effective the killer to kill ; 
The most fiery of furies, consumer of blessings. 

The venomous reptile — the worm of the still. 
0, arm of Almighty 1 give strength to Thy servants 

While forth in Thy name and Thy power they go, 
To extirpate the traffic— this antichrist traffic, 

God opposing most traffic, yet licensed by law t 
This Apollyon*s-own traffic, this hell feeding traffic. 

When dead what joy anthems to heaven shall swell 
O'er the death of the traffic \ in the Satanic liquor — 

Dispensed by the dealer that's licensed to sdl 1 

May thy hosts, Jehovah 1 be true to their mission, 

Prompt forth on their errand of mercy to go ; 
May their efforts be gracious, the victims are precious, 

To succour and save from the pitiless foe. 
O God I fill our souls with intense indignation. 

Let our throbbing hearts swell with more pure holy wrath ; 
Stir up all thy followers, merciful Saviour ! 

To track the destroyer through each devious path. 
In no cowardice odious or compromise hideous, 

But aJl mild toleration for ever withdraw 
From the Heaven hated traffic, perdition bent traffic I 

Hell's master-piece traffic — that's licensed by law. 
This mean sordid traffic, this crime parent traffic, 

Let humanity sternly sound out the death knell 
Of the ruinous traffic in soul scathing liquor 

Dispensed by the dealer— that's licensed to sell 1 1 



THE CABMAN'S DYING CRY. 

John £. Gray, Missionary to Cabmen, 

FELLED by a sudden accident, and laboring hard for breath, 
An aged, toil-worn cabman lay, just at the point of death : 
** I'm dying, oh 1 I'm dying, life is passing fast away. 
Oh fetch," he cried in agony, " some one with me to pray." 
** Bun," said his pale and weeping wife, to George, her little son, 

** To Mr. B , the minister, as fast as you can run. 

Tell him about your father, George, and bring him straight 

away, 
Tour father has not long to live, and wishes him to pray." 



J 
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Away he sped, with scarcely time to think of his distress, 

80 aeon to be a helpless boy, forlorn and fatherless : 

Away through London's basy streets, to seek the man of Grod, 

The troabled little fellow ran, nor lingered on the road. 

Whfle for the dying cabman, all that skill could do was done : 

Alas I in vain, he could not liye to see another snn. 

Tet what he saffered bodily, was but a trifling part 

Of all he felt ; his greatest pain was agony of heart. 

•« I*ve been a wicked man," he cried, " Oh God, what wonld I 

give, 
If I could live my life again, a different life I*d live. 
Bat now it is too late, I know, though He has mercy great. 
He'll not to me that mercy show, for now it is too late" 

• • A • • 

The pious minister arrived, and bending o'er the bed, 

For Ufe was nearly gone, some words of truth and hope he said : 

He spoke of Christ the Saviour, who himself was free from 

guile; 
Who left his throne in Heaven to save the vilest of the vile : 
That those who come to Him by faith — a simple firm belief — 
Shall have salvation for their souls, though like the dying thief. 
But as he poured these Gospel words of sweetness in his ear, 
Although he listened, yet it seemed their meaning was not 

clear ; 
His body shook convulsively, and struggling hard for breath, 
His glaring eyes told certainly the near approach of death ; 
But with a final effort still, as though the words must choke. 
His voice came thick and huskily, and whisperingly he spoke, 
** Fve had no Sundays." Can a pen describe the vacant stare ? 
Or can a pencil e'er depict the image of despair ? 
With such a look he passed away, without another word 
To tell of hope or peace within, through Jesus Christ the Lord. 

* • • • • 

** Fve had no Sundays : " let these words be pondered on by 

those 
Who, sinfully and thoughtlessly, God's high commands oppose. 
The Sabbath is a day of rest ; so easily you ride, 
That you may use the privilege the cabman is denied. 
Before you trample on his right to have the Sabbath day. 
Ask counsel of the Lord your God, and for direction pray. 
A case in need's a case indeed, but, Christian friend, be sure, 
Lest you become responsible for what you can't endure ; 
Give up the use of Sunday cabs, and walk to church instead. 
Or your poor brother^s blood may cry for vengeance on your 

head. 

BritUh Workman, 
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MOTHER. 



I HAVE wandered far away, mother ; 
Far from my happy home, 
And left the land that gave me birth, 

In other climes to roam. 
And Time since then has rolled his years 

And marked them on my brow, 
Yet still I think of thee, mother — 
I'm thinking of thee now. 

When by thy gentle side, mother. 

Ton watched my dawning youth, 
And kissing me in your pride, mother 

Taught me the word of Truth, 
Then brightly was my soul lit up 

With thoughts of future joy, 
Whilst your bright fancy garlands wove 

To deck your darling boy. 

I'm thinking of the day, mother, 

When, with such anxious care, 
You lifted up your voice to Heaven — 

Your hope, your trust, was there. 
Fond memory brings the parting glance, 

Whilst tears roUed down my cheek. 
The last, long, loving look told more 

Than even words could speak. 

I'm lonely and forsaken, mother, 

No friend is near me now. 
To soothe me with a tender word, 

Or cool my burning brow : 
The dearest ties affection wove 

Are all now torn from me : 
They left me when my troubles came — 

They did not love like thee. 

I would not have thee know, mother. 

How brighest hopes decay ; 
The tempter with his painful cup. 

Has dashed them all away : 
And shame has left its venom sting 

To rack with anguish wild. 
Yet still I would not have thee know 

The sorrows of thy child. 

I know you would not chide, mother — 
You would not give me blame — 

But soothe me with a tender word, 
And bid me hope again. 
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I*m lonely and forsaken now, 

Unpitied and nnblest : 
Tet still I would not have thee know 

How sorely Tm distressed. 

Tve wandered far away, mother. 

Since I deserted thee. 
And left thy trusting heart to break. 

Beyond Uie deep blue sea. 
Yet, mother, still I love thee well : 

I long to hear thee speak. 
And feel again that babny breath 

Upon my careworn cheek. 

But ah 1 there is a thought, mother, 
H^ Pervades my beating breast — 
That thy freed spirit may have flown 

To its eternal rest : 
And as I wipe the tear away. 

There whispers in my ear 
A voice that speaks of heaven, mother, 

And bids me seek thee there. 



SOME MOTHER»S CHILD, 
Francis L. Eeeleb. 

AT home or away, in the valley or street. 
Wherever I chance in this wide world to meet 
A girl that is thoughtleBs, or a boy that is wUd, 
My heart echoes softly, '* *Ti6 some mother's child.** 

And when I see those o*er whom long years have rolled, 
Whose hearts have grown hardened, whose spirits are cold — 
Be it woman all fallen, or man all defiled, 
A voice whispers sadly, " Ah 1 some mother's child.*' 

No matter how far from the right she hath strayed ; 
No matter what inroads dishonour hath made : 
No matter what elements cankered the pearl — 
Though tarnished and sullied, she is some mother's girl. 

No matter how wayward his footsteps have been ; 
No matter how deep he is sunken in sin : 
No matter how low is his standard of joy : — 
Though guilty and loathsome, he is some mother's boy. 

That head hath been pillowed on some tender breast ; 
That form hath been wept o'er, those lips have been pressed ; 
That soul hath been prayed for, in tones sweet and mild : 
For h&r sake deal gently with— some mother's child. 
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"STRIKE WHILE THE IRON'S HOT." 

A Dialogue. 

GHABAOTEBS. 

Hb. Abstbmioub A Teetotaler. 

Job Tosdt A Drunkard. 

Squibb Takb-a-Dbop A Merchant. 

Oapt. Littxason A Publiean. 

[Enter Mb. Abstemious, who eommencet a soliloquy,] 

**nr\BINEl Drink! cursed strong drink 1 what misery does 
JlJ it entail on society I The whole town is filled with 
want and wretchedness, caused by the traffic in man's most 
deadly foe. How shall I proceed to do away with the sale and 
use of this liquid fire, which goes by the name of brandy, rum, 
gin, spirits, whisky, beer and the like — curses to society? 
How uiall public opinion, that mighty engine, be brought to 
bear upon it ? I have it. I'll make an effort to put a Tem- 
perance Society in operation — ^perhaps it will prove a * Leaven 
that will leaven the whole lump.* But how to begin f Shall 
I go to the fathers of the place ? I fear I should fail. * They 
are joined to their idols.' Shall I go to the publicans ? That 
won't do ; by the traffic they gain their wealth. Shall I pre- 
sent them to the families and individuals they have made 
wretched ? That won't do ; their hearts are steeled against 
the cry of misery. This will I do— I'll make an appeal to the 
young men and youth, the 'bone and sinew' of society; 

perhaps " 

[Joe itepa forward and interrupts Mb. Abstemious in the 

middle of his sentence. He should he dressed shabbily, 

and hold a bottle in his hand."] 

Joe. What's that you're saying, you col' water man ? Don't 
ye want to hear me sing " Britons never shall be slaves." Ise 
a 'plete singer. 

Mb. Abstemious. I don't want to hear your drunken song. 
You wished to know what I was talking about. I was trying to 
devise some plan by which you and many others may be 
reformed and become sober and useful citizens again. 

Joe. Do you say I gets tossicated ? I only takes a little for 
stomach's sake. (Hiccough,) I must have somethin' to drink; 
ool' water don't 'gree with my stomach. I 'spose you wants to 
get up a Temp'rance 'Siety ? You'll not get this qhap to jinet 
no how. 

Mb. Abstemious. I feel grieved, Joe, when I look upon you. 
Once you sustained a good character, and bid lair to become a 
respectable and useful member of sodety. But what are you 
.DOW ? a poor despised fellow ; but I trust not beyond recovery. 
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Come, sign this pledge— (Aoldt it vp to him) — and by strictly 
complying with the rales laid down yon will, in less than three 
months, be qoite a different person from what you now are. 
Instead of being covered with this seedy suit, yon will be 
dressed in the same good clothes yon were wont to appear in, 
and be respected by every good citizen. 

Job. Yon don't ketch me a-jinin' yer Temp*rance 'Siety, I 
tell ve. I knows what I be 'bout. Sqoire Ti&e-a-drop and I 
thinks jest alike. He says ye*re trying to ketch all ye can and 
not let *em drink none, no odds how dry or tired Uiey be. I 
don't drink no more than I wants. But I ain*t-a-goin* to 
Stan* here all night, I'se tired. {SitM down). 

[Enter Squirk Take-a-Drop] . 

Squibb. How are yoa, Mr. Abstemious ? I'm glad to see 
you ; I have been looking for you a long time. The last time 
I saw you, yon hinted about forming a Temperance Society. I 
have thought much about it since, and have come to the con- 
clusion to unite with you in so doing, provided you will make 
a little amendment to the constitution. I think by this means 
we would soon be able to establish one in our city. 

Mb. Abstemious. I'm perfectly willing, Squire, to adopt any 
amendment to my plan that will tend to the furtherance of 
ihe good cause of temperance. 

Squibe. Well, sir, my amendment is this : That wheneve)r 
a member may think it necessary, he may take a little ; but he 
must be careful only to take a little. 

Mb. Abstemious. That would never do, Squire, — it is that 
little does all the mischief ; and I would ask you if you ever 
deem it necessary to take a ** little of the ardent " yourself ? 

Squibe. Why, yes ; and I honestly think that a little does 
me good. My labour is pretty hard, and if I don't have some- 
tiling to drink, about eleven o'clock and at four, I feel faint in 
my stomach. I don't drink at any other time, except when I 
have a bad cold or get wet, for fear I should take cold. 

Joe. That's when I takes it. Squire. I think a little 
does me good, I'm 'zactly of your mind — (Mceough) — I'll 
jine, Mr. Abstemious, if you'll make that amendment the 
Squire says. 

Mb. Abstemious. There, Squire, you see what your amend- 
ment would come to, when such as drunken Joe approves of it. 
No» sir; I will not adopt any such proviso. I will have 
thorough reform or nothing. 

Squibb. Well, Mr. Abstemious, I can refrain from drinking 
ardent spirits without signing a pledge. 

Job. That's right. Squire ; them's jest my senterments ; I 
guess we'll give it to hun d'rectly. I thinks 'zactly as you do. 




Squibb. Joe Toddy, I would be obliged if you would keep 
your tongue quiet. Sots like you are bad enough to see, 
without having them to intrude as you do. 

Joe. Whew I Squire, you talks Uke a tossicated man, your- 
self. 

Squire. Hold your tongue, Joe. 

Mb. Abstemious. I do not see the use, Squire, in railing so 
against poor Joe. You think a little does you good — so does 
Joe ; and it is this little j as you call it, that has brought the 
poor fellow to the degraded state he now appears in before us. 
You see, had Joe, only three years ago, when he began to take 
a little, signed the pledge without your amendment, he would 
now have been the same respectable young man as he was 
then. But by taking that little^ it has grown upon him so, 
that he takes scarcely anything else than brandy. However, I 
don't despair of again seeing Joe, one of these days, a sober 
and respectable man. 

Joe. You talks like a book, Mr. Abstemious, but I don't 
think I could ever become temp'rance, although I should like 
to. (Striking his bottle). You cussed critter, — you're the cause. 

Squibb. Do you think, Mr. Abstemious, that I approve of 
intemperance ? There is nothing I abhor more than a drunken 
man ; no sight is to me more disgusting. 

Joe. I thinks just so, too. Squire ; I see'd Jack Hubbard 
drunk as a fiddler, t'other day ; I couldn't bear to look at him. 
His breath smell'd so strong of brandy, that it nearly made 
me sick. 

Squibb. Joe Toddy, will you never be quiet ? I have told you 
I did not wish to hear any of yonr remarks. 

Mb. Abstemious. Squire Take-a-drop, I have always con- 
sidered you to be a man of intelligence ; and, from the position 
you occupy in our city, I should think you ought to be fore- 
most in any work that has for its object the welfare of its 
inhabitants. It is only a few years since you were appointed 
to the office you now hold ; and you must well recollect what 
a promising young man Joe then was. I believe he was em- 
ployed in your office, and had not then learnt to take a little ; 
but he soon did, and a year had scarcely elapsed, before you 
dismissed him for neglecting his business, and for 

Joe. Drinking, I expect you're going to say, Mr. Abstemious. 
Yes, I drank my first glass in the Squire's parlour. 

Squibe. Confound Uie fellow ; will he never be quiet 1 

Mb. Abstemious. A heavy sin. Squire, to lay at your door ; 
and how thankful you ought to be to God, that you have been 
preserved in your respectability, and kept from the disgrace 
attached to the poor drunkard. Suppose it had been other- 
wise — Joe the sober man, and you the drunkard. I'm sure, 
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Bqnire, if yoa would only refleet on these things, yon would 
make Bome sacrifice, e>en that liUU, to reform the po(S 
drunkards that live among oa. 

SgriuE. Bat I told tou, Bfr. Abstemious, that I coold leave 
off drinking without pledging mysell. 

Mb. Abstemious. It is your influence and example I want, 
Squire ; who knows but that it will be the means of reforming 
the whole community. 

Joe. Them's my ideas. Td like to be 'speetable again, 
Squire. Maybe I'd jine, if you wilL 

Mb. Abstemious. It is men like you, Squire, that we want. 
We want those that have a command over dieir own appetites, 
so that they can exert a good influence upon others. Our 
object is not merely to refrain from it ourselves, but, by setting 
up a safe and good example, to induce the intemperate to 
become sober, and all others to remain sober forever. 

Squibe. Well, here comes Captain Littleson ; if he approves 
of your object, I don't know but I'll join with you. 

[Enter Captain Littleson] . 

Captain. Good evening, gentlemen ; you seem to be engaged 
in very important conversation. You've got Joe here, too, I 
perceive. 

Joe. Yes, Cap*n ; I'm here on the spot. 

Squibe. We're having a great talk. Captain. Here is a 
gentleman who wants all the people to leave ofl drinking 
ardent spirits ; no matter how little they drink. I'm hardly 
willing to come to such terms myself, though I can do without 
it well enough. 

Captain. I am glad to hear it. He has been trying to per- 
suade me, too, for some time past to give up my licence, and 
keep a temperance house in future. But he is not the only 
one ; I find a great many like him. Besides, some of the most 
respectable citizens who never frequent my house, on account, 
as they say, of the many hard ecuee that are always loitering 
about, have stated to me, that if I would keep a temperance 
house, they would drop in occasionally to look at the papers 
and partake of some wholesome refreshments ; and that at the 
end of a year I would find that I had taken more money than 
X usually received from my drinking customers. But that's 
not all. My mother and sister have absolutely set up a rebel- 
lion at home, and have given me warning that hereafter they 
will not serve at the bar when I'm away, and sell, as they call 
it, liquid fire. This alone would be sufficient to make me shut 
up shop, if I had not now been convinced that it is wrong to 
sell that which has entailed so much misery not only in this 
9ity but all over the world. 
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Jovi (jumping up). Why, Cap^n, you strikes me all aback 1 
This is a wonder of wonders ! Whew I {Gives a prolonged 
whistle). 

Mb. Abstemious. It is, indeed, a wonder, Captain, as Joe 
says ; for I had long given you up. But I suppose we are in- 
debted to the gentle sex at home for this great change in your 
opinions. 

Captain. I will not deny that there is some credit due to 
tiiat quarter. But you all know Jack Hubbard. Poor fellow ! 
You'll never see him any more. 

Joe. Is Jack dead, Cap'n ? 

Captain. Yes ; and such a death ! I would not be present 
at such another scene for all the drink in the world. He died 
a perfect maniac ; delirium tremens was his end ; and when I 
reflected that the last drop of liquor was bought at my bar, 
and, in a great measure, the contents of my bar was the cause 
of his ruin and death — I thought it time to stop dealing death 
and destruction at threepence a glass. Hereafter I keep a 
temperance house. 

Joe. That's right, Cap'n ; I'll patemize ye. 

Mb. Abstemious. Well, Squire, are you now convinced of 
the evils of drinking, and that your amendment to the pledge 
would still continue to make drunkards and reform none ? 

Squibe. I must acknowledge, Mr. Abstemious, that you are 
right ; and now, I believe, the only way to accomplish your 
ends is total abstinence from all that intoxicates. From this 
time I'll cease to take that little, and will join with you, heart 
and hand, to get up a Temperance Society in our town for 
men and women, and a Band of Hope for our boys and girls, 
the future hope of our great and glorious country. 

Captain. I'll unite with you, also, heart and soul, and may 
God forgive me for all the evils I have inflicted upon this com- 
munity, for the zeal I shall henceforth show in the good work. 

Joe (musing to himself). Poor Jack Hubbard, dead I He was 
a real rummie ; many a spree we've had together, but now 
he's gone to his awful account ! What a death to die I Maybe 
it'Ubemyend! Oh! you cussed critter (striking his bottle) 
all my earnings have gone down your ugly throat. You hav'nt 
pisened me yet, but will, if I keep on using you. 

Squibe (touching Joe on the shoulder). What's the matter, 
Joe; who are you talking to? Did you hear the Captain's 
decision? Come, now, throw that bottle away, you have 
hugged the serpent long enough. It'll sting you one of these 
days, as it stung poor Jack. The Captain and I are going to 
sign, and then set about with Mr. Abstemious to raise a Tem- 
perance Society. We want your name, too, Joe. I have a 
suit of clothes at home, I think will flt you, and you can again 
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attend my office ; and who knows— nay, who can doubt that — 
Joe. I will become a man again ? Te^ ; poor Joe will no 
longer be called the drunkard of the city. He'll sign, too ; and 
you, Mr. Abstemious, had I the means I would erect a statue 
to your memory. Give me your hands — for you are, indeed, 
my friends. But first let me destroy this horrible critter, — 
{dashes the bottle to pieces and then shakes hands all round), 

Mb. Abstemious. Come, gentlemen, let us be off to the 
Captain's new Temperance House, and make the necessary 
preparations for our Temperance Society. We must " Strike 
whUe the iron is hot." 

(Exeunt.) 
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THERE come the boys 1 Oh, dear, the noise I 
The whole house feels the racket ; 
Behold the knee of Harry's pants. 
And weep o'er Bennie's jacket 1 

But never mind, if eyes keep bright, 
And limbs grow straight and limber; 

We'd rather lose the tree s whole bark 
Than find unsound the timber. 

Now hear the tops and marbles roll ; 

The floors — Oh, woe betide them I 
And I must watch the banisters, 

For I know boys who ride them. 

Look well as you descend the stairs, 

I often find them haunted 
By ghostly toys that make no noise 

Just when their noise is wanted. 

The very chairs are tied in pairs. 

And made to prance and caper ; 
What swords are whittled out of sticks. 

What brave hats made of paper ! 

The dinner-bell peals loud and well. 

To tell the milkman's coming ; 
And then the rush of " steam-car trains " 

Sets all our ears a humming. 

How oft I say, " What shall I do 

To keep these children quiet?" 
If I could find a recipe, 

I certainly should try it. 
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Bat what to do with these wild boys, 
And all their din and clatter, 

Is really quite a grave affair — 
No laughing, trifling matter. 

** Boys will be boys " — hut not for long ; 

Ah ! could we bear about us 
This thought — ^how very soon our boys 

WiU learn to do without us 1 

How soon but tall and deep-voiced men 
Will gravely call us ** Mother ; " — 

Or we be stretching empty hands 
From this world to the other 1 

More gently we should chide the noise, 
And when night quells the racket. 

Stitch in but loving thoughts and prayers 
While mending pants and jacket. 
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*rTlWAS Saturday night — the busy streets 
JL Were crowded with rich and poor ; 
All seemed engaged but a working man. 

Who stood at a ginshop door. 
He watched neat couples wend their way 

To well-stored shops hard by ; 
And as he marked their purchases, 

He heaved a bitter sigh. 

He thought of his dark and wretched home, 

Of wife and children there ; 
And blushed, as he shook his empty purse, 

And remembered his cupboard bare. 
" Alas 1 " cried he, *' what a fool I must be 

To throw all my wages away 
At a ginshop bar, when I earn enough 

To buy a good dinner each day. 

" For drink I leave my babes to starve ; 

Their mother grows pale and thin ; 
And my home is comfortless, because 

My money all goes for gin." 
As thus he thought, a ragged form 

His roving eye descried ; 
And soon his eldest daughter Jane 

Came running to his side. 
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" Where are you going? " he gruffly asked 

The little breathless maid. 
" O father, I am going to pawn 

This basket now ! " she said. 
** It is the one, my mother says, 

You bought her years ago ; 
And when she gave it me she wept, 

But why I do not know. 

" * Here, take it, Jane,' she sobbing said ; 

* We ne'er shall want it more ; 
Ere your father took to drink, it held 

Full many a golden store.' 
** So I am going to pawn it now, 

To buy a loaf to-morrow ; 
For mother has no money left. 

And knows she cannot borrow." 

** Stay, Jane," the father gently said, 

And tears came thick and fast. 
As he took the market basket up, 

And thought of all the past. 
He saw himself as once he'd been. 

With bosom light and calm ; 
A well-filled purse within his hand. 

And wife upon his arm. 

** Come, tell me, child," at length he said, 

" How think you it would look, 
If I, when I come home next week, . 

Your mother shopping took ? 
If this old basket once again 

Was filled with bread and meat ; 
And if, instead of buying drink, 

I bought shoes for your feet ? " 

*' father," cried the smiling girl, 

'* That would be joy indeed ; 
I know that if you'd sign the pledge. 

It would to comfort lead." 
*• Weil, so I will, this very night, 

So take the basket home ; 
My foolish steps, I trust, no more 

To tavern doors shall roam." 

He kept his word ; next Saturday, 
He shunned the ginshop strife, 

And took his way to market, with 
His basket and his wife. 
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WEAKING THE BADGE OF BLUE. 

Maby D. Chellib. 

YOU see I wear the Blae Bibbon ; and I am more proud of 
it than of anything else I ever wore. I wear it all the 
time, just to show my colours. 

Yesterday, I passed a man hugging a lamp-post ; and he 
called out after me, " There goes a little temperance fanatic." 
I stopped and looked at him, wondering how I should feel in 
his shoes. Bagged shoes, they were, — so ragged, you could 
almost count his toes. His hat looked as though it had been 
used for a football ; and his coat, — but, oh I dear me ! I won't 
try to describe his coat. I won't tell the man's name, either ; 
but father says he was once a bright, handsome boy, and the 
best scholar in school. Just think of it. And strong drink 
has made him what he is, poor, ragged and despised. He 
seemed to consider the lamp-post his best friend, and I guess 
it was ; for it gave him a support. For all that, I shouldn't 
care to hug a lamp-post. 

I never thought of saying anything when he shouted after 
me ; but I should like to ask somebody if a drunkard isn't an 
intemperance fanatic ? He is certainly devoted to one idea, 
and tJiat idea is contained in the glass. If that isn't being a 
fanatic, I don't know what is. 

There are plenty such lying round, loose, in old clothes, 
and drink-shops ; and we don't intend to help to swell the 
number. Our Band of Hope boys have something better to 
do than to guzzle liquor, for the benefit of those who sell it. 
We shall patronize the shoemaker and tailor, rather than the 
publican. 

Another thing, — we shan't tire our arms, and freeze our 
hearts hugging lamp-posts, you may depend upon that. 



EEMEMBEK 1 
A. M. F. 



YE that have laughed at our warning so long, 
Te that have called our brains muddled and muddy, 
Ye that have sneered when we spoke of the wrong, 

Pause for a moment to ponder and study. 
Thou hadst a father— we all know thy story, 
How one cold morning in dreary November 
Some of his friends brought him home stiff and gory, 
Dead in the prime of his manhood — ^Bemember 1 
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ThoQ hftst felt drink and its evils, I know ; 

Did it not rob thee, when yoang, of thy mother ? 
ThoQ, too, canst tell how this drink long ago 

Parted two souls that had loved one another. 
Thou once didst laugh in contempt at our warning. 

But drink turned the May of thy life to December, 
And like a thunderbolt shattered thy morning. 

Changed it to midnight and darkness — Bemember ! 

Thou hast lost children, and thou hast lost wife. 

Thou hast lost sister, and thou hast lost brother ; 
Through drink thy hopes have been ruined for life. 

Ay, ye have all felt it, some way or other. 
And shall it still flourish, hideous and gory ? 

No ! let us light up each smouldering ember ; 
Bise in your wrath, in your strength, in your glory — 

Down with the drink— show the world you remember ! 



SONG OF NATUKE. 

A. M. Donald. 

OH ! air of the mountain. 
Best wine of the world ! 
I drink of thy spirit 

With sunbeams impearl'd ; 
Enriched with the sweetness 

Of nature alone ; 
I challenge man's vintage 
To equal thine own. 

Let the sun be thy fountain, 

*Ti8 next to divine ; 
What's the charm of the goblet, 

The grace of the vine ? 
Where's a vintage more golden 

To gladden thine eyes. 
Compared with a bouquet 

Thus brought from the skies ? 

On the green sward of nature, 

By clear flowing rill. 
Let the stream be thy nectar ; 

From it take thy fill. 
Hail I sweet blooming zephyrs 

Of mountain and stream I 
Health's choicest refreshment 

And sunniest dream I 
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BOB'S REASONS FOR DRINKING. 

ONE day I met a jovial friend, with face both flush*d and 
pink, 
And seeing how things were I said, ** Bob, tell me why you 

drink ? »' 
" Well, Tom, my boy, I hardly know; but wait a bit," said he, 
" And if you reasons really want, I'll give you two or three. 

'* Well, onoe you know the doctor said that I might take a drop, 
When feeling low and weakly, Tom, to serve as staff or prop ; 
And afterwards you know he said, * Indeed, Bob, you must not I ' 
This seemed so inconsistent, that I took it daily — ^hot. 

" And then again, friend Tom," said Bob, " I've other reasons 

why: 
Sometimes it rains and I get wet ; at other times I'm dry ; 
A rising too I sometimes feel just shortly after dinner. 
Or curious sinking just before, as true as I'm a sinner. 

" And then you know to see a friend start off on board a ship 
Without a parting glass, my lad, or just a farewell sip, 
'Twere shame ; and e*en a second glass I recommend, and 

why? 
My reason plain and simple is — to wet the other eye. 

" And in the morning, when 'tis coM, I like a little dose. 

And also when the evening is very hot and close ; 

I also like a little drain when I am well and jolly, 

A little drop too cheers me up when dull and melancholy. 

" I find a glass, too, does me good when suffering in my head, 
A stiff one with my supper, lad, a stiffer one in bed ; 
Or when I feel a pain inside, or in my back or chest. 
Or when I've pains all over me and cannot get my rest. 

" And many other reasons, Tom, most men have always got : 
This one because he married is, and that because he's not ; 
And this because he likes to see his merry friends around, 
And that because he has no friends — tiiey're nowhere to be 
found; 

** And this another reason has—his aunt has left him money. 
And, partly sad and partly glad, drinks — ^he feels so funny ; 
And that from quite an opposite cause, to drink is just as 

willing. 
His reason is because his aunt has left him — ^not a shilling.' 
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•• Well, Bob," I said, " you reasons give in plenty — if not good. 
Bat reasons they are not, my friend, if rightly understood ; 
They're merely pleas for drinking I and only lame excuses. 
Which ever fiU this sad, sad world with terrible abuses." 



THE EVERLASTING MEMORIAL. 

Bby. Horatiub Bonab, D.D. 

UP and away ! like the dew of the morning 
Soaring from earth to its home in the sun, 
So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 

My name, and my place, and my tomb, all forgotten. 
The brief race of time well and patiently run. 
So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 

Gladly away from this toil would I hasten. 
Up to the crown that for me has been won, 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises. 
Only remembered by what I have done. 

Up and away ! like the odours of sunset 
That sweeten the twilight as darkness comes on. 
So be my life — a thing felt but not noticed, 
And I but remembered by what I have done. 

Tes ; like the fragrance that wanders in freshness. 
When the flowers it came from are closed up and gone, 
So would I be to this world's weary dwellers. 
Only remembered by what I have done. 

Needs there the praise of the love-written record. 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone ? 
The things that we lived for, let them be our story, 
We but remembered by what we have done. 

I need not be missed ; if my life has been bearing 
(As its summer and autumn moves silently on) 
The bloom, and the fruit, and the seed of its season, 
I shall stUl be remembered by what I have done. 

I need not be missed ; if another succeed me 

To reap down those fields which in spring I have sown, 

He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the reaper. 

He is only remembered by what he has done. 
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ITot myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken. 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages, all about me forgotten I .hW 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have done. 

So let my living be, so be my dying. 
So let my name be unblazoned, unknown, 
XJnpraised and unmissed ; I shall yet be remembered,- 
Yes, but remembered by what I have done. 



THE DRUNKARD'S CHILD. 

G. Duncan. 

I WAS sitting at the window, 
The snow was falling fast, 
I heard a low and plaintive moan 
Steal on the bitter blast. 

It came like from a little child, 
In great distress I thought ; 

I put my coat and muffler on, 
And hurried to the spot. 

Upon a door step sat a child. 
Not more than four years old ; 

I asked her why she wept so sore, 
She said, " I am so cold." 

I asked her where her mother was ? 

And why she was alone ? 
She said her mother long was dead, 

And that she had no home. 

" My father left me here; '' she said, 
In accents sweet and mild ; 

She never knew a parent's love — 
She was a drunkard's child. 

Her selfish father left her there. 
Till he could get more drink. 

And of his starving little child 
He never once did think. 

I took her home and gave her food. 
And put her warm to bed ; • O 

But ah ! before the morning dawned. 
Her troubled spirit fled. 
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BILL SAWYER'S WONDERFUL CURE. 



CHABACTBBS : 

Bob A Publican's San. 

Jack ATonng Teetotaler. 



[Enter Bob.] 

BOB (mtuingly)^We\l 1 weUl weU ! What is aU the world 
coming to ? Every fellow is saying he is going to be a Son 
or a Good Templar, or he is going to join a Band of Hope 
or some other of these new fangled societies ; I wonder what 
kind of a magnet they have in their meeting-rooms, for they 
seem to be drawing every chap there. 

[Enter John.] 

Bob. Hollo, Jack I what wind brought you here? I 
haven't seen you for an age. What's the best news ? 

Jack. Well, Bob, I have no news, just now, of much 
importance, except that all our family have joined the Tempe- 
rance Society, and uncle Samuel is to be initiated to-night, in 
the same Division in which father is. But I suppose that's 
not the best news to your mind. 

Bob. Pshaw I as to that I don't care a fig, for your father 
never spent much money in our place ; it was only at night 
that he ever used to come, and then he always got so 
abominably drunk, that father and I had to kick him out almost 
every night. But. anyh.w, he won't have the pleasure of 
spending a comfortable evening over a glass of grog, now he has 
joined that water-gruel affair. However, let him go, and joy 
go with him. He'll soon find out, though, how to fetch him- 
self back again. 

Jack. I hope not, Bob, he's had enough of your quarters 
already, I can assure yon. 

Bob. You might think so. Jack, but if he doesn't soon fall 
back into his good old ways, my name isn't Bob. But, Jack, 
tell me how your father came to join the Sons? |or I thought 
they would only take those whom they thought were orderly 
and respectable citizens ; but I am sure they couldn't find in aU 
the town a more drunken, beastly fellow than your dad was. 

Jack. I suppose, Bob, you saw some bills the other day, in 
the shop windows, with this heading, *' Mind your helm, and 
steer steady over the Ocean of Life." I don't know whether 
you read it or not ; however, it was about a Temperance lecture 
which was to be given in the Temperance Hall, by an old sailor 
who had been a drunkard. Well, Bob, father happened to , 
pass by and read it, so he determined he would go and hear ! 
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liim, never dreaming that he would sign the pledge, or join a 
Temperance Society. The night came, and he accordingly 
bent his steps towards the Hall which he reached in time to 
procure a good seat. 

Bob. Well, Jack, what did the fellow say ? 

Jack. I caunot tell you exactly, Bob, what he said, but I 
know bis arguments were so forcible that father could hold 
out no longer, so he signed the pledge, and determined while in 
the room, to get Mr. Faithful to propose him as a member of 
the Sods of Temperance. 

Bob. He did ! well, he must have had a pretty hard cheek 
too, to do that ; for I thought Faithful wouldn't be seen speak- 
ing to such a slovenly fellow as your father was. However, 
I s'pose it's the fashion, these days, for drunkards to go hand- 
in-hand with them teetotal fellows. Well, let them go I 

Jack. Don't be so rash. Bob, father saw no other means of 
becoming a respectable man again, without he did so, therefore 
he made bold to pop the momentous queistion, as a lover would say, 
to Mr. Faithful, as he was the only Son of Temperance he knew 
anything about. And oh, Bob, I cannot thank Mr. Faithful 
too much for his kindness. 

Bt'B. Pshaw 1 Jack, you talk like a fool. What sense is 
there in thanking Faithful, what good has he done you or your 
father ? None that I can see, except that he has managed to 
get out of your dad half a crown for his initiation fee, and 
gulled him out of taking a comfortable glass once in a while. 

Jack. Well, Bob, perhaps I talk like a fool in your estimation 
but I think you talk far more so. You can see ihe good 
which Mr. Faithful and total abstinence have done father and 
me, as well as all our family, by the manner in which we dress, 
you can't see any rags about me now, as you used to do, I can 
assure you. And did you not say, just now, that you and 
your father kicked mine out of doors, almost every evening; 
because he got so intoxicated ? 

Bob Yes, Jack, I did. 

Jack. Well then, do you call that comfort ahU ; or do you 
call it honorable, after having enticed all the money out of his 
pocket, to take him by the shoulders and pitch him into tlie 
street ? If that is honorable, I don't know what the meaning of 
the teim is. But, Bob, I think, we've had enough of this 
subject, therefore let us break it off, or we may not be as good 
friends in a short time, as when we met. 

Bob. Very well, Jack, I'm perfectly willing to accede to 
your request. And I must say that you're perhaps half right, 
after all. But there is one thing I want to ask you before you 
go, and that is, have you seen Bill Sawyer lately ! I was 
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much surprised when I saw him in Mr. Steady's shop, the other 
day, serving some customers. Why, he used to be a dirty 
street loafer a few months ago. I believe he must have 
jumped on the wheel of fortune. 

Jack. I see him every Wednesday evening at our Grood 
Templars* Lodge and very frequently he attends the Band of 
Hope Meetings. 

Bob. What! Has he joined your Temperance Society, 
too ? Well, after that I shouldn't be surprised if I were to 
become a member some of these odd days. How did he get 
into your Lodge, as you call it ? 

Jack. Easy enough, Bob ; he had only to promise that he 
would abstain from intoxicating drinks, and we received him 
as a member immediately. 

Bob. How does he act there, Jack ? 

Jack. First-rate. I cannot praise him too much for his 
untiring exertions ; I be ieve he would submit to any in- 
convenience if he thought it would benefit our Lodge in the 
least. But I think you don't seem to be acquainted with 
Bill's history for some time. Bob ; therefore you d perhaps like 
to hear it, and also how he became a member. 

Bob. Yes, Jack, I should like to hear it very much. 

Jack. Well, then, here it is. You know, some time about 
a month ago, there was a large fire in Biot Street. My 
father happened to pass that way one ni>iht after the fire, and 
as he was going along he saw, as he thought, a burnt log in 
the gutter ; but you may judge of his surprise when he heard 
a heavy groan proceed from the supposed log. He went 
over, and there discovered poor Bill sleeping as sound as a top^ 
as the saying is. At first father intended to give him in 
charge of a constable ; then the thought struck him that kind 
treatment would do better. Just at that moment Mr. Bivers, 
a person whom he knew, came by in his trap, and they at once 
decided that father should take charge of Bill. 

Bob. Well, Jack, what did your father do with him ? 

Jack. I'll tell you presently, Bob ; but before I proceed any 
further with Bill's drunken history, allow me to tell you what 
Mr. Bivers and father determined upon. They determined to 
lose no time in splicing and bandaging his leg, Mr. Bivers 
agreeing to come every morning, in the character of doctor, 
with a bottle in his hand containing Pure Cold Water to rub 
the leg with. 

Bob. How did the plan succeed ? I guess poor Bill thought 
he was going to kick the bucket^ or had broken his leg in 
reality. Didn't he, Jack ? 

Jack. Yes, Bob ; I believe he did, for when he awoke up 
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from his drunken sleep and found his leg rather more stiff 
than it usually was, he almost fainted ; we, however, gave him 
some good draughts of water, which succeeded in bringing him 
round again to his proper senses. 

Bob. How long did they keep him like that, Jack ? 

Jack. I think it was about a fortnight, during which time 
he had plenty of opportunity for reflection, and I got him to 
promise that as soon as he got well he would join our tempe- 
rance society. 

Bob. Did he ever find out the trick, Jack ? 

Jack. yes ; he knew all about it the night after he left 
his bed. We were seated around the tire when Mr. Rivers 
and father came in, and told Bill all about it, and I can 
assure you none of us laughed so heartily as he did at the joke, 
as he called it. He, however, told them they would never 
have the chance of playing such a trick upon him again, for 
he had determined to join the Lodge. 

Bob. Well, Jack, after that I don't know what to say, 
except it is that you may propose me as a member too. And 
I wiU do all I can to persuade father to give up the public 
house and keep a grocer's shop instead, for I see that Pure 
Cold Water is the only thing that is tit for much after all, as 
it can be used with as perfect success in curing diseases, and 
even drunkenness, as it can in quenching a person's thirst. 
Good-bye, I shall be ready to go with you to your next meet- 
ing. 

Jack. Good-bye, Bob, I am very glad we met, I will meet 
you at this spot to-morrow night at 7 o'clock and we will go 
to the meeting together. 



{Exeunt.) 



FAITHFUL NANCY. 

David Lawton. 

IN a quiet country village. 
Dwelt a widow poor and sad ; 
And her daughter, pretty Nancy, 
Was the only child she had. 

Nancy was a darling creature. 
Kind and good as she was fair : 

And she loved her mother dearly. 
Longed to ease her load of care. 
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So she went away to service, 
Though it wrong her tender heart 

Thus to leave the dear old homestead, 
And from all she loved to part. 

At the door she fondly lingered, 
Heaving many a bitter sigh ; 

And her mother's sweet voice trembled, 
As she bade her child good-bye. 

" Go, my daughter, His your duty ; 

'Twill grow pleasant in a while ; 
God will guide, and bless, and keep you, 

Ever seek to win His smile." 

Nancy, by her faithful service, 
Won her master's true regard ; 

And the joy of helping mother 
Was to her a rich reward. 

Maids, who hear this simple story. 
Follow faithful Nancy's plan ; 

God is pleased when loving children 
Help their parents all they can. 
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A CURLY-HEADED Uttle fellow, 
With roguish lip and bright blue eye, 
Who laid his head upon the pillow 

Just when the sun had left the sky. 
Was asked one day, by some one near him, 

" And what do you intend to be ? " 
And I was pleased and touched to hear him 

Answer with sweet simplicity. 
As if he knew what he should fancy. 

Wee, laughing baby as he was. 
Of all the thousand occupations 

This wide, wide world to offer has. 
He fixed his eye upon the speaker, 

And slightly tossed his curly head. 
As with a voice as sweet as eager, 

'' I'm going to be a man," he said. 
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THE BIRD AIVGBIi. Second EdUion. By Miss M. A. Paull. 

" This is one of Miss Panll's most delightful stories ; we are delighted to miss 
the villain of the piece, which ever haunts story books." British Temperance 
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LYNDON THE OUTCAST, Second Edition. By Mrs. Clasa Lucas 
Balfour, Author of " Morning Dewdrops," Ac. 

" This volume is of thrilling interest, well written, and deserving of great praise." 
— Western Temperance Hearld. 

RONAIiR CliAYTON'S MISTAKES. Second EdUion. By 
Miss M. A. Paull. Author of " Tim's Troubles.** &c., Ac. 
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League Journal. 

NEARIiV liOST, RUT DEARIiV WON, Third EdUion, By 
Bev. T.P. Wilson, M.A., Author of "Frank Oldfield,*' &c 

" It is a most excellent story." — ^Social B^ormer. 
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ALICE WEBSTER'S BLESSING. 
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